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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2. 1858, 


HAotes. 
INEDITED LETTERS OF SHELLEY. 


The subjoined letters of the Poet Shelley may 
not be unacceptable to you, copied from the ori- 
ginals in my possession ; they appear to have been 
unknown to his biographers. 

Parurre H. Howarp. 

Corby Castle, 6th Nov. 1858. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley, Esq., to Charles Duke of 
Norfolk. 
“York, October 28, 1811. 


“ My Lord Duke, 
* As I experienced from you such an unde- 





compliance with my request, of the consequent 
success, and of subscribing myself 
* Your Grace’ 
“Very obliged hum. Ser*. 
“ Percy Byssuz SHELwey. 
“ His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, 
“ St. James’ Square, London.” 

[Post mark, Oct. 30, 1811,] 


Sir Timothy Shelley, Bart. to his Son. 
“ Miller’s Hotel, 26th May, 1813. 
* My dear Boy, 
“T am sorry to find by the contents of your 
letter of yesterday that I was mistaken in the 
conclusion I drew from your former letter, in 


| which you assur'd me a.change had taken place 


| in some of the most unfavorable Traits of your 
“ Mr. Stickland’s, Blake Street. | 


| are in my Judgment the most material parts 


served instance of friendly interposition in the | 
Spring, as I am well aware how much my Father | 


is influenced by the mediation of a third person, 
and as I know none to whom I could apply with 
greater hopes of success than to yourself, I take 
the liberty of soliciting the interference of your 
yrace with my father in my behalf. You have 
probably heard of my marriage. I am sorry to 
say that it has exasperated my Father to a great 
degree, surely greater than is consistent with jus- 
tice, for he has not only withheld the means of 
subsistence which his former conduct and my 


habits of life taught me to expect as reasonable | 
and proper, but has even refused to render me | 


any, the slightest assistance. He referred me on 
application to a Mr. Whitton, whose answer to my 
letter vaguely complained of the disrespectfulness 
of mine to my father. These letters were calcu- 
lated to make his considerations of my proceedings 
less severe. My situation is consequently most 
unpleasant: under these circumstances I request 
your Grace to convince my father of the severity 
of his conduct, to persuade him that my offence is 
not of the heinous nature that he considers it, to 
induce him to allow me a sufficient income to live 
with tolerable comfort. I am also particularly 
anxious to defend Mr. Medwin from any accusa- 
tions of aiding and assisting me, which my father 
may bring against him. I am convinced that a 
statement of plain truth on this head will remove 


any prejudice against Mr. M. from the mind of | 


— Grace. That he did lend me £25 when I 
eft Field Place is most true. But it is equally 
true that he was ignorant of my intentions; that 
he was ignorant of the purposes to which I was 
about to apply the money; that he expressed his 
regret that he had unknowingly been instrumental 


in my schemes, and that he declined lending me | 


an additional sum when he was aware of them. I 
apologize for thus trespassing upon your goodness, 
and conclude by expressing my hopes of your 





Character, as what regards your avow'd opinions 


of Character requiring amendment; and as you 
now avow there is no change effected in them, I 
must decline all further Communication, or any 
Personal Interview, untill that shall be Effected, 
and I desire you will consider this as my final 
answer to any thing you may have to offer. 

“Tf that Conclusion had not operated on my 
mind to give this answer, I desire you also to un- 
derstand that I should not have received any 
Communication but through His Grace the Duke 
of Norfolk, as I know his exalted mind will pro- 
tect me at the moment and with the World. 

“ I beg to return all usual remembrance. 
“Tam y* Affect? Father, 

“T. Sae.iey.” 
[ No endorsement. ] . 


The above seems to have been enclosed in the 
following : — 


Percy Bysshe Shelley, Esq., to Charles Duke of 
Norfolk. 


“ My Lord Duke, 

“T sincerely regret that any part of your valu- 
able time should have been occupied in the vain 
and impossible task of reconciling myself and my 
father. Allow me however to express my warmest 
gratitude for the interest you have so kindly 
taken in my concerns, which have thus unex- 
pectedly terminated in disunion and disappoint- 
ment. 

“T was prepared to make to my father every 
reasonable concession, but I am not so degraded 
and miserable a slave, as publickly to disavow 
an opinion which I believe to be true. Every 
man of common sense must plainly see that a sud- 
den renunciation of sentiments seriously taken up 
is as unfortunate a test of intellectual uprightness 
as can possibly be devised. I take the liberty of 
enclosing my father’s letter for your Grace's in- 
spection. I repeat what I have said from the 
commencement of this negociation, in which pri- 
vate communications from my father first induced 
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me to engage, that I am willing to concede any- 
thing that is reasonable, —! that does not 
lavdive a compromise of that self-esteem without 
which life would be a burthen and disgrace. 
“ Permit me to repeat the unalterable recollec- 
tion I cherish of your kindness, and to remain, 
“ My Lord Duke, 
“ Your very faithful ob Serv‘, 
*“ Percy Byssae SHEeuey. 
“ Coke’s Hotel, Albemarle Street, 
“ Friday Morning. 
LNo other date; not sent 
through the post. ] 
“ His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, 
“ Norfolk House.” 





SUMMARY OF THE DECALOGUE,. 


The following Latin summary of the Decalogue 
comprised in three distichs will probably interest 
biblical readers. It is appended to a ters red 
of the Psalms by Arthur Tchasteth a Scotch phy- 
sician of the sixteenth century. The annotator of 
his sacred poems remarks that, though the author's 
writings were distinguished for perspicuous bre- 
vity, he seems here, in a manner, to have ex- 
celled himself, and adds, “Nec satis mirandum | 
qua arte, quove ingenii acumine summam Deca- 
logi, in tribus hisce distichis, complecti potuit.” 
If in the English version subjoined I have suc- 
ceeded in showing that the merit of compression 
claimed for our author is not altogether unattain- | 
able in our own language, and in terms proximate 
to Bible phraseolofy, it is all I have attempted : 
the stern oracular character of the matter scarcely 
admits of poetic beauty or the indulgence of fancy. 


“ Decalogus. 


“1, Me solum venerare Deum; 2. nec sculpe quod oras: 
3. Impia nec vox sit; 4. Luce quiesce sacra: 
. Majores reverenter habe; 6. nec sanguine dextram 
Infice; 7. nec sancti pollue jura tori: 
8. Pura manus furti sit; 9. falsi nescia lingua: 
10. Nullius optetur, verna, marita, pecus. 
A. J.” 


“ The Ten Commandments. 


“1. Have thou no Gods but me; 2. Nor graven type 
adore: 
8. Take not my name in vain; "twere guilt most sore: 
. Hallow the seventh day; 5. Thy parents honour | 
—_ love : 
3. No murder do; 7. Nor thou adulterer prove: 


Co 


8. From theft be pure thy hands; 9. No witness false, 
thy word: 
10, Covet of none his house, wife, maid, or herd.” 


J.L. 


P. S. Johnston's translation of the Psalms in 
alternate hexameter and pentameter verse, with 
other sacred poems, is now rather scarce. Strahan’s 
edition in octavo, dated 1741, beautifully printed, 
is now before me, nor have I ever met with one of | 
later date; the earliest was that of 1637. 


A NEW CHANCELLOR OF THE REIGN OF HENRY I, 


Deeming it the duty of an author to communicate 
at the earliest period to the purchasers of his work 
any important addition to the facts he has stated, 
or any correction of an error into which he has 
fallen, allow me to take advantage of the useful 
pages of “N. & Q.” to add one more name, 

itherto unnoticed, to the incomplete list of Chan- 
cellors of King Henry II. 

It appears from the undoubted authority of 
the contemporaneous writer, Benedict of Peter- 
borough, that Geoffrey, Provost of Beverley, who, 
according to Leland, was Chancellor to the king's 


| son when joined with his father in the govern- 


ment, became also Chancellor of England, and 
that the office was purchased for him by his 
uncle Roger, Archbishop of York, for the sum of 
11,000 marks of silver. 

The following is the passage of the annalist. 
Speaking of Adam de Chircheduna under the 
year 1176, he calls him — 

“ Clericus Rogeri Eboracensis Archiepiscopi, qui vicem 
Cancellarii in curia juvenis regis gerebat, loco Gaufridi, 
Prepositi Beverlaci (ad cujus opus preedictus Eboracensis 
Archiepiscopus cancellariam Angliw emerat pro undecim 
millibus marcis argenti.” ) 

No account is given of the receiver of the 
money, whether by Geoffrey's predecessor for his 
retirement, or by the King himself for the place. 

I have not met with any record that bears the 
name of Geoffrey as Chancellor: but this ma 
be accounted for by the fact, related by Leland, 
that he perished by shipwreck between England 
and Normandy in the same year. (See Benedict 
of Peterborough, i. 149., ed. Hearne, 1735, and 
Leland’s Collect. i. 162. 288.) 

The possessors of my volumes will therefore be 
good enough to insert Geoffrey, Provost of Be- 
verley, as Chancellor between Ralph de Warne- 


| ville and Geoffrey Plantagenet, in p. 164. of my 


first volume: and I shall feel particularly grateful 


| to any of your correspondents who will be kind 
| enough to give me farther particulars relative to 


this newly-discovered Chancellor. Epwarp Foss. 
Churchill House, Dover. 


HENRY PBACHAM’'s “‘ COMPLETE GENTLEMAN.” 


In turning over the third edition of this work 
(London, 1661, 4to.), I find the following pas- 
sages ; of some of which I should be glad to re- 


| ceive an explanation, and the others may perhaps 


interest a portion of your readers. 

In the first page the author alludes to the “ whale” 
and “ wirle-pool” as being first among fishes, and 
the “pomroy” and “ queen-apple” as most ad- 
mired and esteemed among fruits. What fish was 
known at that time as the wirle-pool, and what 
fruits as the pomroy and queen-apple ? 
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At p. 54. the author says: “if our common 
writers have any wit at all, they set it like velvet 
before; though the back (like a bankrupt’s 
doublet) be but of buckram or poldavy.” What 
was poldavy ? * 

Seneca an English Landholder.— At p. 52. the 
author says : 

“ Some state that about the beginning of Nero’s reign, 
SENECA came over here into Britain; but most certain it 
is, he had divers lands bestowed on him here in England, 
and those supposed to have lain in Essex, near to Cama- 
lodunum, now Maldon.” 

What authority is there for these assertions ? 

Drawing Materials 200 Years ago. — There 
were then no pencils of black lead encased in wood ; 
but instead thereof, lead in long round slips, which 
were used by being “sharpened finely, and put 
fast into quills.” “Sallow coals” were “ sharpened 
upon the ends, being more blew and finely grained 
than the other coals, and smooth, being broken, 
like satten,” were also used as pencils. Was this 
charcoal made from the wood of the sallow, or 
Salix cinerea ? 

The “ crumbs of fine manchet, or white bread,” 
were used “ to rub out the marks of lead or coal.” 

Brushes (for water-colour drawing) appear to 
have been unknown, and pupils are directed — 
“to take a broom stalk about the bignesse of a spoon- 
handle, and cut it even at the end; when you have done, 





chew it between your teeth, till it be fine and grow hairy | 


at the end like a pencil: but I care not how little you 
use them, because your pen shall do better, and show 
more art.” 

“ About twenty or thirty drawing pens should always 
be kept, made of Raven’s or Goose quills. Your raven 
quills are the best of all, to write fair or shadow fine; 
your goose quills for the bigger or ruder lines.” 

The dry colours were made up into pastils like 
the modern crayons. The colours were “ ground 
with strong wort, and rowled up into long rowls like 
— and dried in the sun; some put hereto a 

ittle new milk.” Such were Henry Peacham’s 
directions to his pupils circa 1660. 

Arms of the Kingdoms of Christendom in 1661. — 
Peacham enumerates the following : — 

“ Those of the Emperor of Germany, the Kings of the 
Romans, and of Hungary, Polonia, and Bohemia, and of 
the kingdoms of Arragon, Sclavonia, Sueva, Dalmatia, 
Moravia, Castile, France, England, Navarre, Scotland, 


at that time any national coat of arms as one 
united kingdom. 

A Tapster’s Dress in 1661. — 

“TI have myself met an ordinary tapster in his silk 
stockins, garters deep frin with gold lace, the rest of 
his apparell suteable. With cloak lined with velvet, and 
who took it in some scorn I should take the wall of him 
as I went along the street.” — See p. 428. 

Pisuey Tompson. 

Stoke Newington. 


BACON'S ESSAYS. 


(Continued from 2™ §. v. 421.) 

I send a few additional Notes : — 

I. “A mixture of a Lie doth ever add Pleasure. Doth 
any man doubt, that if there were taken out of Men’s 
minds vain Opinions, flattering Hopes, false Valuations, 
Imaginations as one would, and the like; but it would 
leave the Minds of a number of Men poor shrunken things, 
full of Melancholy and Indisposition, and unpleasing to 
themselves? One of the Fathers, in great severity, called 
Poesy, Vinum Demonum ; because it filleth the Imagina- 
oo - yet it is but with the Shadow of a Lie.”—Essay 
.p 2 

The above reminds one of Touchstone’s account 
of “the truest Poetry,” which he declares to be 
“the most feigning.” Poetry seems to have been 
formerly synonymous with Fable and Invention. 
Thus Plutarch, in his treatise on reading the 
Poets, says that while the young are not to be 
debarred from them, they are to be cautioned 
against such parts as may have bad effects; and 
are first to be prepossessed with this leading prin- 


| ciple, that Poetry is false and fabulous. We 


sometimes find in old writers a confusion (if not 
in thought, at least in word) between Fiction and 
Falsehood, Lies and Delusions. The following 
lines on the Pleasures of Fancy and Fiction are 


| “imitated from Voltaire” : * — 


Sicily, Denmark, Portugal, Leon, Ireland, Toledo, Naples, 


Galicia, Grenada, and Norway.” 

It would appear from this list, that the names 
of half the present kingdoms of Europe were 
either then unknown, had not any arms assigned, 
or were not considered to be within the pale of 
Christendom. The author says: — 


“The Armes of every kingdom in Christendome are | 
about five-and-twenty in number, if you count those | 


kingdomes in Sraty, Leon, Aragon, Castile, and the rest.” 
The inference from this is, that Spain had not 


“ © the happy, happy season, 
Ere bright Fancy bent to Reason ; 
When the spirit of our Stories 
Filled the mind with unseen glories ; 
Told of Creatures of the Air, 
Spirits, Fairies, Goblins rare, 
Guarding Man with tenderest care ; 
When before the blazing hearth, 
Listening to the tale of mirth, 
Sons and daughters, mother, sire, 
Neighbours all drew round the fire; 
Lending open ear and faith 
To what some learned gossip saith! 

But the Fays and all are gone, 

Reason, Reason, reigns alone ; 
Every grace and charm is fled, 
All by dulness banished ; 
Thus we ponder slow and sad ; 
After Truth the world is mad; 
Ah! believe me, Error too 
Hath its charms, nor small, nor few.” 


The Pleasures of Delusion are often dwelt 





[* See “N. & Q.” 1* §, xi, 266. 333. 475.) 


* German Popular Stories, Lond., 1826, vol. ii. p. iv. 
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on by Norris of Bemerton. Thus, in his poem 
called The Grant : — 
“ What bliss do we oft to Delusion owe? 
Who would not still be cheated so? 
Opinion ’s an ingredient 
That goes so far to make up true Content, 
That even a Dream of Happiness 
With real Joy the Soul does bless; 
Let me but always dream of this, 
And I will envy none their waking Bliss.” 


_ Again, in his poem Against]Knowledge i— 
“ Our Joys, like Tricks, do all on Cheats depend, 





And when once known, are at an end. 

Happy and Wise, two blessings are 

Which meet not in this mortal sphere ; 

Let me be ignorant below, 

And when I’ve solid good, then let me know.” 


See also his “ Idea of Happiness ;” and cf. Pas- | 
cal’s Thoughts on the Vanity, Weakness, and Misery 
of Man. 


II. “ Hsop’s Damsel, turned from a Cat to a Woman.” | 
— xxxviii. 148. 


In the Rev. Thos. James's charming edition of | 
ZBsop’s Fables (London, 1852), the above is given 
at p. 139. under the title of “ Venus and the Cat.” 
See also L’Estrange’s A2sop, p. 61. Fab. 61. 


III. *He that builds a fair House upon an ill Seat 
committeth himself to Prison. . . . Neither is it ill Air 
only that maketh an ill Seat; but ill Ways, ill Markets; 
. » if you will consult with Momus, ill Neighbours.” — 

v. 167. 


As Lord Bacon's allusion here has been misun- 
derstood by some editors, and as he refers to the 
same Fable in his Advancement of Learning, it 
may be well to subjoin it. The Fable of “ Jupiter, 
Neptune, Minerva, and Momus,” is as follows : — 


“ Jupiter, Neptune, and Minerva (as the story goes) 
once contended which of them should make the most per- 
fect thing. Jupiter made a Man; Pallas made a House; 
and Neptune made a Bull; and Momus — for he had not 
yet been turned out of Olympus — was chosen judge to 
decide which production had the greatest merit. He 
began by finding fault with the Bull, because his horns 
were not below his eyes, so that he might see when he 
butted with them. Next he found fault with the Man, | 
because there was no Window in his breast, that all might | 
see his inward thoughts and feelings. And lastly he 
found fault with the House, because it had no wheels to | 
enable its inhabitants to remove from bad Neighbours. But | 
Jupiter forthwith drove the critic out of Heaven, telling | 
him that a fault-finder could never be pleased, and that it | 
was time to criticise the works of others when he had | 
done some good thing himself.” 





In the Advancement of Learning, Bacon ad- 
vises : — 

“ That we procure to ourselves, as far as possible, the 
Window once required by Momus, who, seeing so many 
corners and recesses in the structure of the Human Heart, 
found fault that it should want a Window, through which 
those dark and crooked turnings might be viewed.” — B. 
viii. ch. ii. § xxxiv., Devey’s edit., p. 320. 

IV. “ Like the dust of a Bent.” — xlvi. 175. 


In the 8th edition of Johnson's Dict. (London, 
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1799), “ Bent” is defined as“‘a stalk of grass, 
called bent-grass.” Bacon and Peacham are quoted, 
also the following lines of Drayton : — 
“ His spear, a Bent both stiff and strong, 

And well near of two inches long.” 
But bent not only signifies “a stalk of grass,” as 
Bacon uses it, but also wild fields where bents and 
long grass grow. Thus in the ballad of Chevy 
Chace, stan. 28., in the line — 

* Yet bides Erle Douglas on the tent,” 


“the bent” may either mean the long grass or the 
field itself. 

V. “ It is not good to look too long upon these turning 
Wheels of Vicissitude, lest we become giddy. As for the 
Philology of them, that is but a Circle of Tales, and 
therefore not fit for this writing.” — lviii. 219. 


There is a Revolution and Anamnesis of His- 


| tory as of Knowledge, and this truth is well 


expressed by Dr. ‘Newman in a poem in the 
Lyra Apostolica, entitled “ Faith against Sight,” 
with the motto, “ As it was in the days of Lot, so 
shall it be also in the days of the Son of Man :"— 
“The World has Cycles in its course, when all 
That once has been, is acted o’er again :— 
Not by some fated law which need appal 
Our faith, or binds our deeds as with a chain; 
But by men’s separate sins, which blended still 
The same bad round fulfil.” —cxxxviii. 


In one of Howell’s Familiar Letters, addressed 
to Sir Kenelm Digby at Rome, and dated “Fleet, 
3 March, 1646,” occurs an illustrative passage 
(11th edit., p. 406.) : — 

“There have been (since you shook hands with 
England) many strange things happened here, which 
Posterity must have a strong faith to believe; but 
for my part I wonder not at anything, I have seen such 
monstroug things. You know there is nothing that can 
be casual, there is no success good or bad, but is con- 
tingent to Man some time or other; nor are there any 
Contingencies, Present or Future, but they have their 
Parallels from time Past. For the great Wheel of For- 
tune, upon whose Rim (as the twelve Signs upon the 
Zodiac) all worldly Chances are embossed, turned round 
perpetually; and the Spokes of that Wheel, which point 
of all Human Actions, return exactly to the same place 
after such a time of Revolution: which makes me little 
marvel at any of the strange traverses of these distracted 
times, in regard there hath been the like, or such like, 
formerly. If the Liturgy is now suppressed, the Missal 
and the Roman Breviary were used so a hundred years 
since. If Crosses, Church-windows, Organs and Fonts, 
are now battered down, I little wonder at it; for Chapels, 


| Monasteries, Hermitaries, Nunneries, and other Religious 


Houses, were used so in the time of old King Henry. If 
Bishops and Deans are now in danger to be demolished, 
I little wonder at it; for Abbots, Priors, and the Pope 
himself had that fortune here an age since. ... You know 
better than I, that all Events, good or bad, come from 
the all-disposing high Deity of Heaven: If good, He 
produceth them; if bad, He permits them. Ue is the Pilot 
that sits at the stern, and steers the great Vessel of the 
World, and we must not presume to direct Him in His 
Course, for He understands the use of the Compass better 
than we. He commands also the Winds and the Wea- 
ther; and after a Storm He never fuils to send us a Calm, 
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and to recompense ill times with better, if we can live to 
see them; which I pray you may do, whatsoever becomes 
of Your still most faithful 
humble Servitor, J. H. 

“ Fleet, 3 Mar. 1646,” 

My query still remains unanswered: What is 
“the Philology of the Wheels of Vicissitude that 
is but a Circle of Tales ?” EIgI0onnaAcu. 


Minor PNates, 


Arms of Isle of Man on Etruscan Vase. — You 
may find space in “ N. & Q.,” perhaps, for the 
stray fact that, in the Museum of Antiquities at | 
Rouen, there is an Etruscan vase on which occurs | 
a device curiously resembling the armorial bear- 
ings of the Isle of Man, which are “ Gules, three 
armed legs, proper.” It occurs on the shield of 
the — figure, which is that of a warrior 
stricken down by an armed divinity. There are 
some Greek and other characters about it, among 
which I could only decypher the word AOENAIA. 

I was informed that the vase is genuine, but | 
upon that point can express no opinion. 

The legs on the base are not armed, but other- 
wise there is, I think, no sensible difference from 
the Manx type. Tourist. 


Confessor of the Royal Household. — A question 
has been raised in The Globe newspaper respect- 
ing this office, which was held, when Geo. III. was 
king, by a Dr. David W. Morgan. (Globe, Nov. 
10, 1858, p. 3. col. 1.) Information on this sub- 
ject will be found in “N. & Q.” 1* §. x. 9. (No. 
for July 1, 1854.) Ze 


Pope and Francis Quarles. — Pope was the au- | 
thor of the well-known couplet : 

* Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 

In reading Francis Quarles’s Hieroglyphics of 
the Life of Man, I was struck with the remarka- 
ble similarity of the ideas expressed in its first 
two lines and those embodied by Pope in the 
words I have quoted above. Quarles says: 

“ Man is man’s A, B,C. There’s none that can 

Read God aright, unless he first spell man.” 

Of course I would not presume to accuse Pope 
of plagiarism, but I think the coincidence of ideas 
in two so different works by two so different men 


is curious, and worthy'of a corner in “N, & Q.” 
G. M. G. 


A Suggestion to Dr. Gauntlett. — Will you al- 
low me to suggest to Dr. Gaunrierr that he | 
would confer a favour upon musicians in general, 
if he would undertake to publish those parts of | 
the compositions of Padre Uria, Stradella, and 
Erba, &c., from which it appears that Handel has | 
so largely borrowed in the construction of the | 
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oratorio*of “ Israel in Egypt.” (2° S. v. 184.) If 
the Doctor would print them as hand-books to ac- 
company the oratorio published by Messrs. Novello 
& Cocks, I have little doubt but that the reading 
musical public would gladly and generally avail 
itself of such means of judging in what instances, 
and how far, Handel has borrowed and worked out 
another. man’s ideas, and where he has unceremo- 
niously appropriated, If the work could be brought 
out at as low a price as the Hand-books, I trust the 
demand would fully cover the expenses of publi- 
cation. N.S. Hernexen. 
Sidmouth. 


Poets, true Poets, are Prophets. —Even in our 
own days, Coleridge prophesied of the atmospheric 
railroad in the Ancient Mariner : — 

“ For why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind ? 
The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind,” &c. 


Webster, rather earlier, prophesied most clearly 


| of the present “ Great Eastern,” and her mishaps, 


in The Devil's Law Case : — 


“ Ariosto. Come, come, come, 

You gave these ships most strange, most dreadful, 
And unfortunate names, I never look’d they’d prosper. 

“ Romelio. Is there any ill omen in giving names to 
ships? 

“ Ariosto. Did you not call one The Storms’ Defiance, 
Another The Scourge of the Sea, and the third 
The Great Leviathan ? 

“ Romelio. Very right, sir. 

“ Ariosto. Very devilish names 
All three of them; and surely I think 
They were cursed in their very cradles, I do mean, 

When they were upon their stocks.” 

Can anything be plainer? What were J. P. 
Cotxirer and Mr. Dyce about, to let the share- 
holders be so cozened? Why did not the Record 
quote the passage, to bolster up its argument? 
What! read stage plays? Horror! and profana- 
tion ! K. HK. 





Sueries. 
CANN FAMILY. 


At 1"§. vii. 330, of “N. & Q.,” I endeavoured, 
under an assumed name, to obtain some par- 
ticulars of the history of this family, but without 
success. I now venture, in my own name, to ask 
the assistance of your genealogical correspondents 
in the solution of the following Queries, which 
have arisen in the course of my researches on 
the subject. The answers may probably not 
possess interest enough for the pages of “ N. & 
Q. ;”it would therefore be advisable that com- 
munications be forwarded to my private address. 

The Canns were seated at Bridgnorth, county 
Salop, in the thirteenth century. Can anybody 
supply me with a pedigree of the family at or 
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after that period? Is Cann Hall, in the town of | 


Bridgnorth, still existing? One or two indi- 
viduals of the name represented Bridgnorth and 
Leominster in parliament about this time. Henry 
Canne was Provost of Bridgnorth in 1322. 

Of what family was Thomas Canne, who was 
appointed by a Royal Commission, 34 Edward III, 
1360, to deliver up fortresses in France ? (Rymer’s 
Federa.) 

In a paper on Cheyne or Cheney family, printed 
in the British Archzological Institute’s Journal, 
vol, x. p. 49., the name of Cheyne is stated to 
have been anciently spelt De Caneto, and De 
Kan. What is the authority for this statement ? 

At Wymondham, in Norfolk, there is a family 
of Cann, of long continuance there. Will any 
friend oblige me with a pedigree of that family 
from its earliest known representative ? 

In the parish of Tamerton Foliott, Devon, 
there is a manor or barton called Cann barton, 
and a large quarry and wood, the property of 
Lord Morley, respectively known as Cann Quarry 
and Cann Wood. Whence do these places derive 
their names ? 

The Canns of Compton Greenfield, Gloucester- 
shire, extinct baronets, derive from William Cann, 
Esq., Mayor of Bristol in 1648. When did he or 
his ancestors first settle in that city ? 

The Canns of Fuidge House, county Devon, 
signed themselves of that place early in the six- 
teenth century. Can they be traced in that 
county earlier than this date ? Edmondson states 
in his Heraldry that their arms were registered 
in the College of Arms. If such be the case, 
probably their pedigree may have been entered 
there likewise. 

The Hon. George Lionel Massey, third son 
of Nathaniel William, second Baron Clarina, of 
Elm Park, county Limerick, married on Nov. 17, 
1832, Rebecca Anne, widow of John Cann, Esq. 
Who was this John Cann ? 

There is a family of McCann in Ireland. Is 
that a branch of the English family of Cann? 
and if so, when did it leave the parent stem ? 

Information on any of the foregoing heads will 
be very acceptable to T. Hugues. 


4. Paradise Row, Chester. 


Minor Queries. 


Cathedral Manuscripts and Records, temp. Jac. I. 
— By letters of Privy Seal, dated the 30th July, 


1622, King James I. directed the sum of 1001. to | 


be paid by way of imprest towards the charges of 
Patrick 
who was “appointed by his Majesty to make 
search in all Cis Majesty's Cathedrall churches 
within his realme of England, for all old manu- 
scripts and ancient recordes, and bring an inven- 


torie of them to his Majestie.” Is it known what 
was the result of this commission? Did it lead 
to any books or manuscripts being transferred 
from the cathedral libraries to the royal collection ? 


| Or is there any trace of the “ inventorie” which 
J. G. 


G. N. 


at Coronations. — Gwillim, in his Dis- 
play of Heraldry, speaks of the anointing and 
crowning of the kings of England, as being rites 
bestowed upon them, and also on the kings of 
France, Sicily, and Jerusalem, to the exclusion of 
the sovereigns of Spain, Portugal, Arragon, Na- 
varre, and many others. 

The first occasion on which mention is made of the 
use of oil for a sacred purpose occurs Gen. xxviii. 
13., when Jacob, after the vision of angels, &c., “ Set 
up a pillar, and poured oil on the top of it, and 
called the name of the place Beth-el.” The very 
particular directions given for the composition of 
the consecrated oil to be used in anointing the 


Patrick Young was to prepare ? 
Anointi 


| sacred vessels, as well as Aaron and his sons, may 


lead us to suppose that this rite was not an esta- 


| blished usage before the time of Moses (Exod. 


oung, Keeper of his Majesty's Library, | 


| 





xviii. 41.) ; but that the anointing of kings was a 
custom prior to the time of Saul appears probable 
from the way in which he is always spoken of as 
“the Lord’s anointed” as an understood thing, 
and, therefore, probably in use among the heathen 
nations. To this day the kings of Siam and Ava 
have lustral water poured on their heads at their 
enthronisation ; but I do not know whether this 
is a universal oriental custom, and I shall feel 
obliged by any information on the subject; and 
also, whether any ceremony of the sort, either 
with oil or water, is performed upon any Christian 
priests, abbots, or Saiees ? And whether the can- 
secrated oil is poured on the heads of the Em- 
perors of Russia and Austria? M. G. 
Warwickshire. 


Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore.—In a note at 
p- 219., in his Feudal and Military Antiquities of 
Northumberland, recently published, Mr. Harts- 
horne states positively that the Bp. of Dromore 
“was in no way allied to the noble family of the 
Percies, having been born of low parentage in the 
Cartway at Bridgenorth.” Is this statement cor- 
rect? I have a pedigree (said to be copied from 
one in ¢he collections of Sir Thomas Banks, au- 
thor of the Dormant Peerage,) tracing the bishop's 
descent from Sir Ralph Percy (younger son of 
Henry, the second Earl of Northumberland, by 
the Lady Eleanor Neville), who was slain at 
Hedgeley Moor, 25 April, 1464. 

I have also a note to the effect that in a sheet 
gon of the Earls of Northumberland, which 

e printed about 1795, Dr. Percy inserted that 
descent, which he had previously suggested in 
Nash's History of Worcestershire, vol. ii. p - ¥ 
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Woodhouse Family of Aymstrey and Aramston 
(King’s Caple), Herefordshire.— Note from Gen- 
tleman's Mag., Aug. 1792:— John Woodhouse 
died at Yatton Court; he left a brother and two 
or three sons. The name of his brother, who was 
a barrister-at-law (as he himself was for more than 
thirty years, and particularly engaged in the Lon- 
don Hospital affairs). A pedigree of the whole or 
any part of his family, would much oblige. 


F.C. 


Spynie Palace. — Can any of your readers give 
me any particulars regarding Spynie Palace, in 
Morayshire? The derivation of the name Spynie, 
and also of Lossie, the name of the river which 
runs past Elgin? I am also desirous of informa- 
tion as to the founding and founders of the palace. | 
Whether it was originally founded by the Celts or 
Picts? and if so, what the evidences? Whether 
there was a village on the southern shore of the 
Loch ? and if so, what the*character of the houses, 
and when did it fall into decay ? and whether the 
Danes had a settlement there ? 

There is a belief in the neighbourhood that 
Queen Mary slept a night in the palace. Is there 
any ground for such belief? And, generally, 
where can I find the best description of, and the 
most minute details regarding this ancient strong- 
hold of the Moriffs ? ALBYN. 

Edinburgh. 


“ Ancient Devotional Poetry.” —~About twelve 
years ago an interesting volume with this title 
was published by the Religious Tract Society, 
being the reprint of a small vellum manuscript of 
the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. It stood | 
No. 186. in the Sale Catalogue of Mr. Bright's | 
MSS. ; and at the period above named was in the | 
possession of the late George Stokes, Esq., who | 
sought the assistance of various literary gentle- 
men to ascertain the name of the author or au- 

| 
| 
| 





thors of the short poems which formed the collec- 
tion. No one, however, at that time could suggest 
this, or recognise the poems as having before ap- 
peared in print. Have the researches of the last 


few years thrown any light upon this subject ? 
. S. M.S. 


Was there an Irish Alphabet anté St. Patrick ?— 
This is an interesting question, which probably 
some of the Irish readers of “N. & Q.” will an- 
swer. 

The Ogham character, which is of very great 
antiquity, may afford a presumption that another 
system of letters coexisted with it; or it may 
itself have developed into another system of 
greater facility and expansion: and the Roman 
cursive hand, which is the alphabet used in all | 
existing Irish MSS. (as it is in the Anglo- | 


Saxon MSS.), may, for all that is known, have 
been introduced into Ireland through its conti- 
nental relations anté St. Patrick. 


| by th 
| proof 


| lished, as we know. 


Mr. Webb, in his Antiquities of Ireland (p. 104.), 
observes : — 

“ The old Irish character may have been superseded 
through the influence of the clergy, to whom that used 
by the Romans would have been more acceptable. But 
eneral use of these foreign elements is no sufficient 
that characters peculiar to the Irish never existed.” 

Irish poems and records of great antiquity are 
averred to exist,—in fact, their contents are pub- 
But their authenticity and 
their date are conditioned upon the existence of a 
contemporaneous alphabet that would fix and 
detain their evanescence. For a perpetuation of 
such compositions ex ore is simply impossible, and 
the assertion is ridiculous. 

It is, however, highly probable, a priori, that 
such a native alphabet did exist; and was the 
means, as of fixing, so of transmitting, the events 
of an early age, and the beautiful thoughts of its 

oets. For none now contests that Ireland en- 
joyed, even in its primeval period, a state of 
native and unborrowed art and civilisation which 
Rome never gave by reflection or contact, and 
never enforced by her arms, but which was the 
developed product of Ireland’s own Indo-Ger- 
manic traditions, brought by her from the original 
seat (wheresoever that was) of the greatest of the 
human families. H. C. C. 


Coote Family.—Blomefield says (Norfolk, 1739, 
vol. i. fo. 163. n. i), “Mr. Martin of Palgrave hath 
the most beautifull pedigree of this family that I 
ever saw. Mr. Neve's Collections relating to it 
are very large.” Where, and how, may either of 
these be seen? I should like to see a reply toa 
former Query respecting this family (1* S. xii. 
185.). AcuHE, 


Coleridge on “ Hooker's Definition of Law.” — 

“ That which doth assign unto each thing the kind — 
that which doth moderate the force and power — that 
which doth appoint the form and measure of working — 
the same we term law.” — Eccl. Polity, b. i. c. 2. 

In the 3rd volume of Coleridge's Literary Re- 
mains (p. 29.), this definition of law is censured, 
and, I think, unjustly, as “asserting the antece- 
dence of a thing to ‘its kind,’ — that is, to its essen- 
tial characters.” Coleridge affirms that, “ literally 
and grammatically” interpreted, Hooker's words 
affirm this. With all respect for this great critic on 
the force and meaning of terms, and fully agree- 
ing in all his subsequent argument—as to the 
order in which the “ creative idea” and the “ phe- 
nomenal product” lie to each other—lI think that 
he mistakes Hooker's words : that Hooker's mean- 
ing is identical with his own, and that we owe a 
very interesting note of Coleridge's to a piece of 
ultra-critical nicety on his part. May I refer 
some of your acute readers to the passage in the 
Literary Remains for their judgment and opinion ? 

A. B. R. 

Belmont. 
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of Tudela (p. 82., Bohn's edit.) the author says,— 


“The Samaritans do not possess the three letters He, 


Cheth, and Ain; the He of the name of our father Abra- | 


ham; and they have no glory, the Cheth of the name of 
our father Isaac, in consequence of which they are devoid 
of piety; the Ain of the name of Jacob, for they want 
humility. Instead of these letters they always put an 
Aleph,” &c. 

In a note the editor says, — 

“ Modern critics and travellers appear to confirm this 
statement relating to the peculiar pronunciation of the 
three letters by the Samaritans.” 


I conjecture that Benjamin here refers to David 


Kimcehi's note on Haggai i. 8., where the Chetibh | 


has omitted the letter He in the word AN35KN, “I 
will be glorified.” As He is the Hebrew numeral 


letter for five, Kimchi says that this omission was | 


to show that the second Temple would want five 

lorious things which were in the first, viz.: 1. 
the ark with the mercy seat; 2. the Shechinah ; 
3. Urim and Thummim; 4. Fire from Heaven; 
5. The Spirit of Prophecy. 

Can any similar Rabbinical notion explain Ben- 
jamin’s statement of the dire consequences to the 
Samaritans of their want of the letters Cheth and 
Ain? I am aware that they are the initial letters 
of 4Dn (piety), and m}3y (humility); but there is 
no He in 333 (glory). E. G. R. 


Pope and Dennis. — Mr. Carruthers in his last 
edition of Pope’s Works (ii. 289.), prints a letter 


of Dennis to Pope, of April 29, 1721, which Mr. | 


Carruthers tells us “ Pope printed in the editions 
of the Dunciad of 1729.” Query, in what edition, 
and at what page ? P. D. 


Miss Ranfang. — 

“There could be no deception in Miss Ranfang, who, 
being possessed of a devil, answered questions in Greek 
and other languages which she did not understand, and, 
being commanded to do an obeissance in a sentence half 
Latin and half Italian, obeyed the exorcists exactly. This 
too was done in the presence of Bishops, Lords, and Doc- 
tors of the University.” 

The above is from the preface to An Account 
of Ghosts, Apparitions, and Possession of Devils, 

inburgh, 1756. A very ordinary collection, 
but I do not know the case of Miss Ranfang. 

Can any of your correspondents supply it ? 
W. 


Pig-TIron. — When was pig-iron first produced 
in England? Malleable iron alone was produced 
in all the old bloomeries, the remains of which 
are scattered over various parts of England. Pig, 
or cast iron, is a comparatively modern invention ; 
and yet its history is involved in considerable ob- 
scurity. It is not unlikely that some of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” may be able and willing to supply 


valuable information which would go far towards | 


J. Py. 


solving the question. 





Rabbinical Query.—In the Travels of Benjamin | 
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| 

Parliament Joane. — “31 Aug. 1654," In the 
| Council’s order-book under this date occurs the 
| following entry : — 

“That the sum of 102 be given and paid out of the 
Counsell’s contingences unto Elizabeth Atkins, comonly 
called Parlement Joane, for her relief and better main- 

| tenance.” 
Who was Mrs, Atkins, and why did she receive 
| this sobriquet ? Cu. Horrer. 


Sir J. Reynolds’ Portrait of Fox.—It is said 
| by the ordinary authorities, that the last painting 
| which Sir Josh. Reynolds executed was a portrait 
of Charles J. Fox. I want to know what has 
become of this, and what were its dimensions ? 
| and also whether Sir Joshua is known to have 

painted any quite small portraits ? J.C. d. 


| _ The Battle of Birmingham in the Civil War.— 
| Having lately met with three tracts relative to 
| the above transaction, describing minutely the 
| particulars which took place, one written by a 
| Royalist, and the others by Parliamentarians, I 
| am anxious to obtain farther information upon 
| the subject, both antecedent to and after the trans- 
| action. I find it very slightly alluded to by the 
| eminent historians of the day. Hume does not 
| even mention it. The most detailed account is in 
| Vicars’s Jehovah-Jireth, or Parliamentarye Chro- 
| nicle, 1644. As I am preparing a paper upon the 
| subject for an Archeological Society, I should feel 
| obliged by any references. Jonn Mart. Guren. 


Worcester. 


| 
Swaine of Leverington.— On the walls and floor 
| of the parish church of Leverington, near Wis- 
| beach, are many monuments and inscriptions to 
| the Swaine family, which for some centuries flour- 
| ished in that village: I am very desirous of having 
a verbatim copy of these inscriptions. And if a 
Wisbeach reader of “N. & Q.” will take the 
| trouble to send me one, I will gladly return the 
favour in kind, in any London or suburban church, 
or in any manner he may desire. E. J. Saas, 
16. Spenser Road, Newington Green, N. 


Meaning of “ Likeiamme.”—In Recorde’s Path- 
way to Knowledge, edit. 1551, and also 1602, is to 
be seen the word Likeiamme, applied to two sur- 
faces equal to each other. What can be the de- 
rivation of the word? Some of the other geome- 
trical terms being evidently derived from the 
| French, I presume this one is also from the same, 
but fail in finding a satisfactory solution. W. P. 


Peerage of Commerce, —In a memoir of Cap- 
tain Harrison in the Illustrated London News of 
this day (Nov. 6.), a passage is quoted from a 
recent work entitled Peerage of Commerce. Can 
you tell me in what year this book was published, 
and by whom it was written ? Vusrertitio. 
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Minor Queries with Answers. 

Bible, 1551.—I have got an old folio English 
Bible, unfortunately imperfect. It begins on *1., 
with running title, “ An Exhortacion to.” It is 
printed in double columns: the first begins with 
“ An exhortacion to the study of the holy Scrip- 
ture, gathered out of the Byble;” the second col. 
begins “The Summe and Content of the holy 
Scripture, &c.” Afterwards follow, “To the Chris- 
tian reader ;” “ A description and Successe of the 
Kynges of Juda and Jerusalem,” &c.; “ A Table 
of the pryncipall matters,” &c.; “A perfit Sup- 
putation of the yeares,” &c.; “A Prologue shew- 
ynge the vse of the Scripture,” &c. ; “ The bokes 
of the Byble;” “A Register, or a briefe re- 
hearsall,” &c. Then comes Genesis, Ai, 112 folios, 
to end of Deuteronomy. There is after that a 
title-page, ““ The seconde parte of the Byble con- 
tayninge these bokes” (Josh, to Hiob), 155 folios. 
Then “The thirde parte,” foll. 190., to end of 
Malachi. Then “The volume of the bokes called 
Apocrypha,” &c., foll. 102. Then “The newe 
Testament of oure Sauyoure Jesu Christ, newly 
and dylygently translated into English, with An- 
notacions in the Mergét, and other godlye Notes 
in the ende of the chapters, to helpe the Reader to 
y® vnderstandynge of the Texte . . . Imprynted 
at London in the yeare of our Lorde God, 1551.” 
The title-pages have woodcuts round the letter- 
press. Besides wanting the first title-page, this copy, 
tolerably fair in general, has three or four leaves in 
the Testament somewhat mutilated, and wants the 
last leaf; but on a leaf supplied is “Imprynted 
at London by Nicolas Hyl, for John Wyghte in 
Paules pvt: Conte wg in the yere of our Lord 
God, 1551.” Will Mr. G. Orror kindly tell me 
something of this Bible ? Can he say what the title- 
page is? Whether the supplied colophon is accu- 
rate ? and what the value may be? Q. Q. Q. Q. 

[The title-page to this Bible is enclosed in a similar 
border to that of the New Testament :—“ qj The Byble, 


that is to saye, all the holye Scripture: In which are | 


contayned the olde and new Testament, truly and purely 
translated into Englishe, & now lately with great in- 
dustry & pan recognysed, @P" GJ Esayi. Go 
Herken to ye heauens, & thou earth geue eare: For the 
Lorde speaketh. * @[ Imprynted at London by Thomas 
Petyt, dwellinge in Paules churche yarde, at the sygne 
of the Maydens heade. 
Imprimendum solum. vi day of Maye, M.p.u1. (@) 
On the reverse an “ Almanake for xxix yeares, M.d.xLix 
to m.d.Lxxvii.;” followed by six leaves of Kalender. 
After which, “*i.,” as described. On the reverse of the 
last leaf of table: — “cfs Here endeth the whole Byble 
after the translation of Thomas Mathew, with all hys 
Prologues, &c. Imprynted at London, by Nicolas Hyll, 
dwelling in Saynct Johns streate, at the coste and charges 
of certayne honest menne of the oecupacyon whose names 
be upon their bokes.” Copies are in St. Paul’s, Lambeth, 
Bristol, &c., under name of “J"° Walley,” “Robert 
Fry,” “J»° Wight,” “Ab Vele,” and “Thos. Petyt.” It 
is easily distinguished by an error in the Contents of 
Gen, xxxix.: “ Pharaos wyfe tépteth him.” Acts vi. D, 


q Cum gracia et Priuilegio ad | 


near the end, “whiche Jesus gaue,” should be “ whiche 
Moses gaue.” The value of a perfect copy is about 254, 
All depends upon its condition. GrorGE Orror. ] 


Heraldic Queries. —Can any readers of “ N. 
& Q.” inform me to whom the subjoined coats 
belong? I believe them to be of some monastic 
houses, but have not the means of searching : — 

Erm. two bars wavy sa., over all a crosier in 
bend or. 

Az. two arrows in saltire within [enfiled by] a 
coronet or. Aw East Saxon. 


[The first coat is that of the Augustinian Abbey at 
Missenden, co. Buckingham: the second that of St. Ed- 
mundsbury, co. Suffolk. } 


The two following coats are from Shropshire 
or its vicinity : — 

Or, two bars gu. on a chief az. an escutcheon 
erm. 

Ar. on two bars gules, six martlets or 3 and 3, 
all within a bordure engr. sa. in chief a cross 
flory between two fleur-de-lys az. 

I should be much obliged if your readers could 
inform me whose coats these are. SALOPIAN, 


[The first is that of Norton of Stretton; the second of 
Warde, of Hinton and Newton, all in co. Salop. 

We take this opportunity of requesting our readers to 
remember our limited space, and to make some little 
search before they send such queries. It is not the trouble 
we regard. Just now we have such a pressure of mat- 
ter, we are frequently obliged to omit or postpone many 
valuable articles. Now all the above four coats are 
easily to be found in Mr. Papworth’s Ordinary of British 
Armorials, at a single inspection. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to explain shortly 
how to look up any coat in that very useful work. e 
directions are given at length in the beginning of the 
first number; but the following is an epitome of them :— 
Look first for the principal charge under its alphabetical 
order at the head of the page ; if there be none, look for the 
divisions of the field thus: per pale, per bend, &c. under 
pale, bend, &c. Then consider whether there be one or 
more of such charges; thus in the second coat above an ~ 
arrow is the charge, and there are two of them; we find 
two arrows at page 8 Then if there be no other charge, 
simply look down the column till you come to the tincture 
of the shield, and the coat is at once found. If there be 
any other charges, first look whether there be anything 
in chief, or in base, or a chief, or a base, thus, 3 annulets 
and in chief a greyhound courant or (page 5.), is the 
coat of Rhodes. Next, look whether there be any 
charges between or within which the main charges are 
placed, and whether there be also anything in or ona 
chief or a base. Thus qu. a Lochaber-axe between 
three boars’ heads erased arg. (p. 10.) in Rankin, Scot- 
land, Lastly, look whether there be any charge upon 
the principal charge. Thus, to search for the second coat 
given by SALorrAN, we first must look in the head line 


| for two bars; this we find at page 14., and running 


along the head-line, we find first “2 bars in chief,” 
“then 2 bars between or within.” Then “on 2 bars be- 
tween and within,” &c, &c., till at last we find “ on 2 
bars between and within and in chief;” running down 
the column we find the tinctures, and the charge in chief 
a cross, and then follows the full blazon. 

We are happy to hear that the second part for the 
first year's subscription will be delivered shortly. ] 
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Edmund John Eyre.—A certain Edmund John 
Eyre, who, after being educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, obtained, in the year 1785, a 
Parkin’s Scholarship at Pemb. Coll., Camb., “ left 
the University without taking a Degree for the 


Can any of your correspondents, learned | 


ag ot 
in histrionic annals, tell me whether he acquired 


any distinction as an actor? I am interested in | 
ascertaining his history, but do not know where | 


to look for it. 


{Edmund John Eyre was the son of the Rev. A. Eyre, 
late Rector of Leverington, in the Isle of Ely, and Out- 
well, Norfolk, ob. March 13,1796. Edmund was educated 
at the Merchant Taylors’ School, and obtained at Michael- 
mas, 1785, Mr. Parkin’s exhibition to Pembroke College, 


Cambridge ; at Christmas in the same year was promoted | ° ° 
Dr So ’ : | at Rome at all public celebrations during the 


to Dr. Stuart’s scholarship. Anxious to become a dra- 
matic hero, he neglected his studies, left his friends, and 
joined a theatrical company near Windsor. His first 


Jan. | 


attempt was Joseph Surface (School for Scandal), and as | 


he then performed, not for emolument, but practice, was 
indulged in all the characters he desired. He took, how- 
ever, a benefit ; and while speaking an occasional address, 
was surprised at the apr earance of some of his relatives. 
He performed one night at Covent Garden for a benefit, 
in his own farce, The Dreamer Awake, or Pugilist Matched, 
8vo., 1791. He afterwards had engagements at Worces- 
ter and Bath. Geneste ( Hist. of the Stage, viii. 202.) in- 
forms us, that “before he came to Bath he had married 
an actress; and that he went off from Bath with Miss 
Smith of that theatre, to whom he either gave his name, 








Western Church, that the sexes should be sepa- 
rated at the great public services, as high mass, 
&e.?” 

I answer with an emphatic Yes. Though I had 
thought that, beyond the testimonies so widely 
gathered and stated before (2"¢ S. v. 361.), no- 
thing farther could be needful to show that the 
separation of sexes in churches had been observed 
in the West as well as the Eastern portions of 
Christendom ; yet, to a querist so courteous, 
though, I must say, loath to yield to evidence, as 
F. S. A., it would be high discourtesy not to af- 
ford additional authorities. 

As every liturgical student knows, the “ Ordines 
Romani” show what was the ceremonial followed 


periods when those several “ Ordines” were writ- 
ten. Now, in one of the very earliest of them — 
the second — the separation of the sexes at the 
great = service —high mass—is especially 
pointed out ; for, of the deacon who was about to 
sing the gospel at the ambo, it is particularly said 
that he must turn himself to the men’s side of the 
church: “ Ipse vero diaconus stat versus ad me- 


| ridiem, ad quam partem viri solent confluere,” ed. 


or was married, upon the frivolous pretence of some irre- | 


gularity with which his first marriage was attended.” 
This Miss Smith was the sister of Mrs. Knight the 
actress, the wife of “Little Knight.” On Oct. 9, 1806, 
he made his first appearance at Drury Lane in the 
character of Jaques (As You Like It), and was for 
several years connected with that company. The editors 
of the Biographia Dramatica speak of him as “a respect- 
able, rather than a great actor.” He died at Edinburgh 
on April 11, 1816, leaving a family of seven helpless 
infants by Miss Smith in distressed circumstances. He 
was the author of several successful dramatic and lite- 
rary productions, which discover evident marks of the 
scholar and the gentleman. For a list of his works, see 
Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica. } 


Chat. — What is the meaning of this word ? 
which occurs in the well-known Chat-Moss in 
Lancashire; also in Chat-hill in Northumber- 
land, the latter being on the verge of an exten- 
sive peat-moss. 
is a river. W. W. 

[ According to Grose (see his Gloss.) Chat is synonym- 
ous with twig, which is not unfrequently one of the prin- 
cipal constituents of peat. ] 





Replies. 
SEPARATION OF SEXES IN CHURCHES, 


(24 S. vi. 194., &c.) 

F. S. A., thinking I have in some little degree 
misunderstood the drift of his Queries, sets them 
forth again in a twofold form, by asking : — 

First. “ Was it ever an universal custom of the 





Mabillon, Museum Italicum, ii. 46. Noticing this 
very “Ordo,” a writer of the eleventh century, 
under the name of Micrologus, who, with good 
reason, is thought to have been Ivo of Chartres, 
lets us see that the practice of France was, like 
that of Italy, for the men to be separated from the 
women at high mass : — 

“Diaconus cum legit evangelium, juxta Romanum 
Ordinem, in ambone vertitur ad meridiem, ubi et masculi 
conveniunt, non ad aquilonem, ubi feemine consistunt ;” 
and a little farther on the same writer thus re- 
proves those deacons who do not properly observe 
the rubric: — 

“ Hinc itaque illa usurpatio emersisse videtur, ut etiam 
diacones in ambone, contra Romanum ordinem, se ver- 


| tant ad aquilonem, potiusque se ad partem fceeminarum 


| quam masculorum vertere non vereantur.” 


I am told that in Persian Chat | 








(Cap. ix.) 

Surely F. S. A. must allow that here we have 
the important fact that the well-known and uni- 
versally observed rule for men and women to pray 
apart, in all the great public services, was made 
the ground for settling one among the very rubrics 
of high mass itself. 

The exception taken by F. S. A. to the passage 
from the “ Mitrale” to me seems very hypercriti- 
cal. Because Sicard, in his wish to give his readers 
all he knew about the separation of the sexes in 
church, told them that in some places such a se- 

aration was lengthwise, in others crosswise, there- 
ore “is it not a fair deduction there was no 
separation in the time when such a writer does 
not even know how it should be ?” is a process of 
reasoning I cannot understand. ‘To my think- 
ing, the writer who shows such a care to lay 
before us the several ways in which an ecclesias- 
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tical observance is followed, becomes much more 
entitled to our belief that such an observance 
itself then existed. The question is, was there a 
separation of sexes at church ? Whether that sepa- 
ration was this way or that is quite beside the 
inquiry. Over and above other passages from 
that truly valuable liturgic work, the “ Mitrale,” 
there is one which, I presume, will overcome the 
reluctance of even F. S. A., and compel him to 
allow that the Bishop of Cremona well knew what 
he was writing about, and that he tells us clearly 
that the men and women, in his days, were always 
separated at the great public services, such as 
high mass, &c. About the way of taking the 
“pax” or kiss of peace from the celebrating 
bishop to the people at solemn high mass, Sicard 
speaks thus : — 

“ Per hunc (archipresbyterum) descendit pax ad popu- 
lum, sed primd ad viros, postea ad mulieres; quia vir est 
caput mulieris; verum viri et mulieres se non osculentur, 
propter lasciviam propter quam sequestrantur, non solum 
osculo carnali, sed etiam situ locali.”— Mitrale, 1. iii. c. 
viii, p. 140. 

Durandus has words to the like effect, lib. iv. 
¢. lili. n. 9. p. 202. 

That the church of Pavia, “la cattedrale di S. 
Stefano,” described by a writer of the fourteenth 
century, “ was a Lombard church, and those peo- 
ple were wholly Greek as to their civilisation 
and most part as to their religion,” is an assertion 
which must startle everybody who knows any- 
thing about the history or the liturgy of that 
period. Paulus Warnefridus, himself a Lombard 
by blood and place of birth, the historian of his 
people's rise and conquests, and living while they 
still ruled in Upper Italy, knew nothing about 
t hose incidents which F. S. A., more than a thou- 
sand years afterwards, has just told us concerning 
the learned Deacon of Aquileia’s Lombard fore- 
fathers—incidents too which have escaped the wide 
researches of the laborious Ughelli, the author of 
the valuable Jtalia Sacra. The truth is, not till the 
Lombards had been full twenty years masters of 
such a great part of Italy did their third king, 
Autharis, cast aside his Scandinavian heathenism 
for an error-tainted Christianity ; and not till five 
years later did his successor Agelulphus, at the 
persuasion of his queen, the gentle Theodolinda, 
become a Catholic. These same Lombards were a 
ruthless bloodthirsty horde, made up, not of one, 
but many tribes, taking their name, not from 
their home-land or kindred, but “ab intact ferro 
barbe longitudine,” from a length of beard about 
which they prided themselves much. In one of 
their own documents, which is not in Greek but 
Latin, they speak of themselves thus: “ Nos Lon- 
gobardi scilicet Saxones, Franci, Lotharingi, Ba- 
joarii, Suevi, Burgundiones.” Whatever softening 
influences, by way of civilisation, crept over them, 
came from their contact, not with Greeks, but 





with Italians, and the liturgy which they followed 
was not after any Greek, but a Latin form. At first 
their Christianity, such as it was, showed a deep 
stain of Arianism, a heresy as loudly anathema- 
tised by the Greek as by the Latin portion of the 
church. Wandering after plunder till at last they 
settled down in North Italy, their highest archi- 
tectural achievement must have been the making 
of a tent. ‘That the Lombards at any time had 
any style of building of their own is a great mis- 
take, and the churches raised in North Italy 
during the short period of Lombard occupation — 
two hundred years— were designed by Italian 
architects, according to the then Italian taste, with 
the Italians’ money, and to answer the require- 
ments, not of the Greek, but the Latin liturgy. 
Those sacred edifices which arose from Lombard 
munificence sprang out of the piety, for the most 
part, of Lombard queens, themselves Franks by 
birth or blood; but even their angel-works were 
few and far between. On taking Pavia, or as it 
was then called Ticinum, the heathen Odoacer 
sacked that city, and burned its churches. Its 
then Bishop Epiphanius began, and his successors 
finished, the building of the cathedral described 
before (p. 361.) But all these good men, St. Epi- 
phanius, St. Maximus, St. Ennodius, Damianus, 
&c., who succeeded each other in the see of Pavia, 
were distinguished bishops of the Latin chureh 
which they adorned, all by their holiness of life, 
and some by their writings; and each in his day 
lived in close communion with their then metro- 
politan see of Milan. The Latin, not the Greek, 
liturgy was followed in Pavia, and the arrange- 
ment of its churches were, at all times, not for 
Greek, but Latin usages. 

But F. S. A. calls out, “ Did any one ever hear 
in any Latin church of a wall separating men from 
women, or doors through which to regard the 
altar” (p. 195., anté)? Yes,surely. The cathe- 
dral of Pavia was built by Latin bishops at the 
end of the fifth and beginning of the sixth century, 
and for the celebration of the Latin liturgy; and 
a writer of the fourteenth century found such a 
wall separating men from women in that and all 
the other churches still standing, full five hun- 
dred years after the Lombard rule had faded 
away. Nay, more than this, if a modern Italian 
author may be believed, this building of S. Stefano 
is not of the Lombard era, but of the tenth cen- 
tury, perhaps even of the eleventh; for this gen- 
tleman, Sig. San Quintino, asserts in his book, 
Dell Italiana Architettura durante la Dominazione 
Longobarda, that Pavia and its churches were 
burned down a.p. 924: but let that pass. One of 
the most learned Italian writers on the liturgy, in 
the seventeenth century, Sarnelli, tells us expressly 
of such a wall: — 
perd pi comune, py fra’ Latini, & 
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con ture, } tavolato; dove nella mano sinistra di que’ 
cb’ entravano in chiesa erano ammesse le donne dalla dia- 
conessa e nella mano destra gii huomini dail osuano. — 
Antica Basilicografia, p 

That such an old and praiseworthy liturgical 
usage was still followed in Italy up to the latter 
end of the seventeenth century, when this distin- 
guished prelate lived, is clear from what he says a 
little farther on, p. 44.: “ Anche A nostri di nelle 
chiese ben regolate si osserva questa divisione ; se 
bene in diverse maniere, usando alcuni un riparo 
di legname,” &« Thase “‘ doors through which to 
regard the altar.” and that seem to awaken so 
much surprise in F. S. A.. were, I can assure him, 
very common at one time, and to be found, for 
the space af three hundred years, in all churches 
belonging to the Friars Preachers, as we learn 
from Cassitta, one of their body, in bis valuable 
work on the Kitual of his Order :— 

“ Ho dette, che entravano gli uomini per la porta des- 


tra (delie chiese e te Gonne la situstra, perche tail 





perte corrispondevanc alla nave destra e sinistra, pela 
prima delle quali rimanevano gli uomini, aus- 
trale, e nel!’ altr bh era la settentrionaie, var 
donne. — Per !’ ordinazione fatta ne apite (venerule 


Trever: de is—i) Coro doveva esser m modo situate che 


Prati in entrarvi non potessero esser veduti dui secolari, e 


che nella drvisione che | ndeva cosi ipvisibili, si adat- 
taseero alcune finestrine che si aprissero in temp F 
elevazione d orpo de! Signore sollantoa, perche rest 
atlorato dai se wti.—Le Liturcic Domenicana, 4a L. V 
Cassitto, t. i. pp. 20, 

I need not point out fl besides its mention 


of those openings or os ws through which t 


regard the altar, may be seen how strongly the 





separatiol of the sexes at mass and ofl Pp bhi 
services is marked in the above passage 

Wheth Chaucer's Wife of Bath was or was 
not a widow ut the time made no difference: for 
the rubric, as well in England as elsewhere in the 
Latin church, at the period when our poet wrote 
required all womer ae Cuey sat, 50 to gO Up apart 
from the men at offering time Sicard says: “Et 
prime quideu offerant viri lemnde femine.” (Afi- 
tral: p. 116 and Durandus : “ viri ante mulieres 
Offerunt.” (1. iw. c. xxx. n. 3 j ‘Ve A remnant 
of this very usage is still kept up, as I shall have 


upmehate occasion to potice, in at least one church 
of North Ital, 

That St. Charles Borromes souglt not to orig 
nate, bul to bring back agaip the 


vapee of ¢ separauion o be seCXCs, lf Clea row 


bury at al OUste!l 
his own word None knew better than himself 
that Milan owed its actual ritual, not to any 
fancied Oriental prototype, but to the modelling 
hand of the great St. Ambros Now the Ambro 
sial liturgy shaped aud yet shaper, ite ry brics on 


the assumption that the men should be apart frou 


the women at all the public services of re ug On 
A tap onary of the meu poktan Churco MM Li 


twelith century, Beroldus, while poticing thi 
lemn rites of the holy week, say: 


(24 8. VI. 151., Nov. 20. "sa, 


————$——______ 





“Bt stant ex una parte masouli et ex altera 
feminew, masculi a meridie et feminw ab aquilone.”— Ordo 
et Ceremonia Ecc. Ambrosiane Mediolanensis, a.p, 1130, 
ed. Muratori; Antiguitates Italica Medii vi, t. iv. p. 
872. fol. Milan, 1741; Dissert. 57. 

The old Ambrosian rite is still followed at 
Milan ; and every Sunday, at the high mass in 
the cathedral, as I myself witnessed only three 
years ago, two from among a number of old men 
called “vegloni” go up at offertory-time and 
make an offering of bread and wine; and after 
them two old women, or “ veglonw,” do the same: 
thus to this day showing what was the olden usage 
for men and women to go up separately, because 
they prayed separate at all the more solemn ser- 
vices. 

Instead of being able to find anything which, 
according to F. S. A., “ seems to have been a lurk- 
ing feeling on the part of many (or any) of the 
old writers that some separation ought to exist,” 
we read in their works the plainest proofs that it 
did exist: they speak not in the optative but in- 
licative mood; they tell us of it as a well-known 
fact, not give utterance to any wish or feeling of 
their own about the matter. 

But F. S. A. asks (p. 195.), Second. “Is it the 


fact that the present custom of separating the 


sexes obtains now only among the Genevan or 
Dutch Calvinists; and where it has existed in 
ther countries (as it did in our own in the seven- 
teenth century), is it or is it not of Puritan ori- 
gin?” To this I answer, No. There are several 
Catholic country congregations in England where 
the separation of the sexes is, and has been time 
out of mind, observed. There are, too, several pa- 
rishes belonging to the Protestant Establishment 
n which this same apostolic, mediaeval, old Eng- 
sh ritual usage is yet followed ; and by the kind- 
ness of Mr. F. A. Carrin; gton I am enabled to 
ate, that “In cbhureh of Ogbourne St. George, 
at present, of Burbage in the same 
iJ new church was opened in 1855, 
and at Berkeley church in Gloucestershire at pre- 
sent, except the higher class of families who sit 
b separate pews the male portion of the congre- 





Wiltshire, 





J 
gation occupied and occupy the pews at the east 
end of the nave, the females the pews at the west 


end of the nave, In most villages it ig the same.” 
Phis form of division is the one noticed by a rubric 
n the Pontifical bequeathed by Bishop Lacy to 
his cathedral of Exeter, about the middle of the 
fifteenth ce: tury If the country readers of “ N, 
& @” would follow the good example of Mr. 
Carringtou and communicate what the y know of 
the practice of their respective neighbourhoods, I 
wake no doubt we should learn that the separa- 
ion Of the sexes still obtains in very many places, 
all through England. In one place at least, and 
erbaps we may leara in others, this same pringi- 
ple of division was made to reach even the dead ; 
tor we gather from a valuable contribution to “ N. 
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& Q.,.” (p. 284. ante), at St. Blain’s chapel in the 
island of Bute, “the burying-places of the two 
sexes are separate.” 

With regard to the several “ facts,” so-called, 
which F. S. A. has heaped together (p. 195. ante), 
I must observe that as yet he has not given any 
better warrant for them than their mere assertion. 
Ifa separation of the sexes be observed at pre- 
sent among Genevan and Dutch Calvinists, I sus- 
pect it is not of any ancient date among, at least, 
one of them,—the Dutch,—and for this reason : last 
summer was exhibited at the British Institution, 
Pall Mall, a picture by Berkheyden, showing the 
interior of a Dutch church at service-time; no divi- 
sion between the sexes is discernible, though the 
men are all figured wearing their hats—an inci- 
dent, by-the-way, which a correspondent of “ N. 
& Q.” may not be sorry to hear of. One among 
these asserted “ facts” I can take upon myself to 
gainsay ; and it is that “in Italy this practice (the 
separation) is stigmatised as a Puritan innova- 
tion.” Ihave shown from the words themselves 
of some of the most trustworthy and best in- 
formed Italian writers, dead and living, that, so 
far from “ stigmatising the separation of the sexes 
as Puritanical,” they deem it most becoming, and 
declare it to be handed down to them by the 
highest antiquity. From my own knowledge of 
Italy, after a residence there of seven years, and 
visiting it thrice since— fram an intimacy with 
many [talians—I can advisedly assert that but very 
few of them ever heard of the Puritans, or the 
very word itself, except perhaps in the opera of 
the Puritani. 

The passage fram Rabelais, as I read it even in 
F,S. A.’s way of quotation, “ seemed a plain proof 
there was a separation in his days;” the higher 
part of the nave being the then pl we for the 
the lower portion for women. On | 
Rabelais, and seeing the first part of the 
left out by I’. S. A., my impression was strength- 
“Car jamais ne 


men, 
woking mto 


passage 


ened, for the words are these 
se mettoit au chaeur au hault, mais toujours de 
mouroit en la nef entre lea femmes, tant A la mease, 
& vepres, comme au that, 
instead of going, as he ought, up into the higher 
part of the church, by the chair, among the male 
wrt of the congregation, the dirty buffoon stayed 


in the nave where the females were, at the great 


sermon, showing 


public services, AL Ass, Vespers, and the sermon 
lhe present French practice even yet is that in 
processions the men and women walk apart. tn the 


Manuel des Cérémonies selon le Rite de f Kiglise de 


Paris, Pavis, 1846, there is an artivle * De lordre | 


et de la disposition idles Provessions," by which it 
is directed that—-" Le peuple, les hommes en 
téte, puis les femmes, vont A la suite du Clerge,” 
(p. 267.); still keeping up the same relative position 
pointed out by Nabelais of the male and female 
portions of & congregation 


In conclusion I will add that although F. S. A. 


| started by asserting, and with strong emphasis too, 


that “there is not a tittle of evidence that such a 
practice ever obtained in the Western Churches,” I 
think it has been abundantly shown that this sepa- 
ration of the sexes was liturgically insisted on, and 
strictly followed by the people, from the earliest 
times, and continued in general use up to the six- 
teenth century all through the Latin Church: and 
that a tithe of the documentary evidence brought 
forwards on the subject in these pages ought to be 
enough to satisfy anyone that the Puritans never 
had, either here or elsewhere, anything to do with 
originating such an observance. D. Rocx. 
Brook Green, Hammersmith 





The tombstone found lately at Brampton Old 
Church in Cumberland, is in no y connected 
with Lord William Howard, being, both from ap- 
pearance, and as proved by the facts, long anterior 
to his time. ‘The of Howard therefore, as 
might be expected the tirst of the 
family who became connected with the county — 
upon the stone. It is of an 
volpartinents or 
suy,” which, if 
rr and 
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third is “a cross flory, in the dexter chief an es- 
callop,” if coloured, “ gules, a cross flory, argent, 
in the dexter chief an escallop of the md,” for 
= Del wunore - Lhe first shield, theretore, no loubt 
designates the stone as having belonged to the 


' 
family of “ De Vaux of Trvermaine.” The death 
f the last male of this family, Roland, would take 
place not later than toward middle of the 
reign ol Edward lV Che exact late ~ 6 8 not 
known, but the warriage Of one of tl 
his ut anddaughters and caheiresses \ hiuldren of 
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Ss toe 


Le younger of 


his daughter Jane and Sir Richard Salkeld of 
Corby) with my ancestor Wilham Dykes took 
pla e 21 Edward I\ according to ecord of the 
Heralds’ College and settlement of that date ; 
say, therefore, 1470 as the date of death. ‘This 


at the latest placea the date of the stone 170 years 
suterior to the death al I ord William Howard im 
i640, t will most probably be much more. 
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alliance with Delamore is recorded in the pedi- | 


gree of the kindred family of Vaux of Catterlen, 
20 Edward IV., originating very probably from 
the previous one. The position of a family tomb 
at Brampton, Tryermaine being in the parish of 
Lanercost, and the manor of Brampton having 
for some time been the property of the Dacres, 


and after them of the Howards, may be accounted | 


for by the fact of the Tryermaine family having 
also from an early period been in possession of it. 
Sir Roland de Vaux, temp. John, the first of the 
line, is recorded in the pedigree as being “ Lord 
of the manors of Brampton and Tryermaine and 
the appurtenances, by gift of his brother Robert” 
(of Gillesland). Frecuevitts L. B. Dyxes. 


P. M. A. C. F. 
(2™4 S. vi. 279.) 
The paragraph in which these letters occur 


runs thus in the old broadside* relative to the 


death of King Charles II. : — 

“P. M. a C. F. came to the D. upon the Doctor’s telling 
him of the state of the K., and told him that now was the 
time for him to take care of his brother’s soul, and that it 
was his duty to tell him so. The D. with this admonish- 
ment went to the K.” &c, &c. 

A correspondent (F. C. H.), in 2" S. i. 247., 
says that P. M. a C. P. stand for “Pére Mansuete 
a Capuchin Friar,” and oo a passage from Me- 
moirs of the Rev. John Huddleston in proof; but 
even if there were such a person as Pére Mansuete 
about the court at the time, I cannot see how the 
statement can be reconciled with M. Barillon’s 
dispatch ¢ to the French King, written directly 
after Charles II. died, from which it appears that 
about noon on Thursday the 5th February [the 
day before the king’s death], he was informed 
from a good quarter that there was no longer any 
hope, and that his physicians did not think he 
could survive the night. He immediately went to 
Whitehall and saw the Duke of York, with whom 
he seems to have been very intimate, and who had 
given orders to the officers who kept the door of 
the antechamber to allow him to pass at all hours. 
Barillon remained in the king’s antechamber till 
five o'clock, the Duke of York inviting him 
several times into the room and conversing with 
him. Barillon retired for some time to the 
apartments of the Duchess of Portsmouth, and 
found her overwhelmed with grief, the physicians 
having deprived her of all hopes; but, instead of 
speaking to him of her sorrow and of the loss she 
was about to sustain, she led him into a closet, 





* Reprinted in The Phenix, vol. i. pp. 566-7., but it does 
not appear when or by whom written. 

t om of the original dispatch, and a translation of 
it, are in the appendix to Fox’s Reign of James II. 





and said to him: “Monsieur Ambassador, I am 
going to tell you one of the greatest secrets in the 
world, and if it were known, would deprive me of 
my head.” She then told him that at the bottom 
of his heart the king of England was a Catholic, 
and conjured him to go to the Duke of York, and 
advise him to think on what could be done to save 
the king’s soul ; stating why she could not go her- 


| self. Barillon immediately returned to the Duke 
| of York, and told him what the Duchess of Ports- 


mouth had said tohim. The Duke “ seemed as if 
he had awaked from a dream, and said, ‘ You are 
right ; there is no time to lose. I will sooner 
hazard everything than not do my duty on this 
occasion.’” Arrangements were then made for the 
admission of Hudelston, a Roman Catholic Priest 
(who happened to be in the palace) to administer 
to the king absolution, the communion, and ex- 
treme unction: Hudelston having been previously 
instructed by “a Portuguese bare-footed Carme- 
lite” what to say to the king on such an occasion. 

Barillon’s account of the king’s last illness and 
death, and the attendant circumstances, is very 
clear and particular, and therefore very interest- 
ing, but it is much too long for “N. & Q.” It 
would certainly seem from Barillon’s dispatch that 
he was the person who went to the Duke of York, 
and advised him about taking care of his brother's 
soul; but then the initials do not agree with those 
in the old broadside. I can, therefore, only sup- 
pose that, if the initials are intended for some per- 
son, the writer of the broadside must have been 
mistaken in the person. In the other particulars 
the accounts in the main agree. 

I have searched the indexes at the British Mu- 
seum, and inquired of several booksellers for 
Huddleston's Manta but without effect; nor is 
the work mentioned in Lowndes. W. H. W. T. 


STANDARD SILVER. 
(2™¢ S. vi. 373.) 


The Act which regulates the proportion of 11 oz. 
2 dwt. of fine, and 18 dwts. of alloy in the standard 
of silver, is7 & 8 Will. ITI. c. 1. (a.v. 1695), and it is 
remarked by Ruding (Annals of Coinage, i. 17.) that 
“ it is a striking circumstance in the history of our 
coinage, that the fineness of the silver money has 
reserved its integrity unbroken from the reign of 
enryII..... , a period of more than 600 years;” 
from which, however, must be excepted the twent 
ae of Henry VIIL, Edward VI., and Mary, till 
lizabeth restored it; for the standard had been 
debased to 3 oz. fine and 9 oz. alloy by Edward 
VI. The second section of the above Act recog- 
nises the prerogative of the crown to determine 


the weight and fineness of coins ; and the Master . 


of the Mint is, therefore, the crown’s constitutional 
adviser thereon (6 & 7 Will. III. c. 17. ss. 2—4.) 
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It is even probable that the present standard was 
used by the Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Romans. 
In the reign of Edward I. (a.p. 1300), it was 
called “the old Standard of England.” — Ruding, 
i. 11. 

The alloy of gold and silver is needful for the 
preservation of coins (Ruding, i.}10.). The maxi- 
mum hardness of silver is obtained by twenty per 
cent. of alloy of copper (Penny Cyc. xxii. 25.), 
but too much dross would be thereby mixed with 
coin, which, if practicable, should be perfectly 
pure. Centuries of practice have proved that 
seven and a half per cent. of alloy suffices for the 
preservation of our silver coins. An inspection 
of the shillings issued in 1817 by George LII. will 
show that on the average they still retain distinct 
impressions ; and before they are generally re- 
duced to the same defaced condition as the coins 
called in in 1817, a century or more from that 
date will probably elapse. The coinage replaced 
in 1817 was that of William and, Mary and Wil- 
liam III., issued more than 120 years previous. 
(Jacob’s Precious Metals.) T. J. Bucxron. 

Lichfield. 





I send the following for the information of Mr. 
Eastwoop, with reference to standard silver. 
Roger Ruding, in his Annals of the Coinage of 
Great Britain, says : — 

“ The Anglo-Saxon penny, as well as the Anglo-Nor- 
man, was eleven ounces of fine silver and eighteen dwts. 
of alloy... . The earliest accounts of this standard of 
fineness which can be found, even in the reign of Edward 
the First, always speak of it as of high antiquity, and 
distinguish it by the title of the Old Standard of England.” 





corner were occasionally given in “ N. & Q.” to 
embody, in a permanent form, what now is simply 
lip-lore, depending for existence on imperfect 
memories, and consequently often altered to suit 
personal tastes, or to room | misty passages which 
tradition, in its own foggy way, has either ob- 
literated or broken. 

Different regiments, seemingly, have their own 
words for the calls; at least, they are variously 
constructed, though possessing links to connect 
them with the parent stanzas. I say this because 
the version I have of the “first bugle-call for 
dinner” differs from that which Capo Intup has 
supplied. My lines run thus: — 

“ Officers’ wives get puddings and pies, 
And soldiers’ wives get skilly ; 
But skilly-go-lee 
Won’t do for me ;— 
So all the cold meat 
That you can’t eat, 
Pray give to Little Kitty.” 

No doubt she wants it, poor girl; but there is 
too much reason to fear (although the soldier 
sings his wish with joyous fervour every time the 
call recurs), that Little Kitty is none the better 
for the importunity, unless, indeed, she has the 
entrée of the kitchen, and can pay, on — 
the current price, in hard coppers, for “ cold 
meat,” to give diversity to her humble meal, and 
make palatable her cup of skilly. 

The repeated line, “ Rations and pies,” in Capo 
Ittup’s stanza, does not correspond with the 
notes of the call. In the strain above given, the 
last three lines appear, from some default in tra- 


| ditional transmission, to have been tacked to the 


I have before this observed, that I consider that | 


silver has fluctuated less in value than most com- 
modities ; for should this country adopt a silver 
standard, instead of a gold one, the standard of the 
reign of Elizabeth would be applicable to the pre- 
sent time; viz. 11 oz. of fine silver and 18 dwts. 
of alloy, and the pound of metal to be cut into 
sixty-three shillings. W. D. H. 





Your correspondent will, “I think, find the in- 
formation he desires on this subject in an excellent 
little book written by Mr. Ryland of Birmingham, 
entitled Essay on Gold and Silver Wares: an Ac- 
count of the Laws relating to Standards, §c., Lon- 
don, Smith and Elder, 1852. J. Py. 





WORDS ADAPTED TO BEATS OF THE DRUM. 
2™ §, i. 94.; ii. 339. ; vi. 250. 336.) 

I know, comparatively, but few drum-beats or 
calls, which have words adapted to them. Capo 
ItLup evidently possesses a monopoly of this kind 
of information, which I should like to share with 
him. It would, I think, be an advantage, if a 








preceding lines, by some genius other than the 
original poetaster, with a view to complete the 
call, and, perhaps, avoid the repetitions so usual 
in military adaptations. 

Here is an amusing verse, owning, no doubt, a 
drummer for its author. Its chief incident, very 
probably, was derived from his personally suf- 
fering the retribution said to follow the neglect 
he alludes to. It is just what might have been 
expected from a knowing parchment-thumper, 
with the rod always flickering in his eye, or on 
his quivering breech : — 

Drummer’s Cail. 
“ The Drum-major calls me here, 
The Fife-major calls me there, 
And if I don’t come, ‘ 
He'll tickle my b—m, 
And make me cry with fear.” 

To hear, when the call is clangouring in the 
square, and tearing gentle ears into shreds, some 
two or three dozen voices, shrill in youth and 
exuberant in spirit, singing, in chorus, this slightly 
indelicate effusion, is a scene as lively as laugh- 
able. That small monosyllable at the end of the 
fourth line, in which (not to outrage the sensi- 
bilities of your readers) one letter is suppressed, 
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is delivered, you may be sure, with uproarious 
emphasis. It is, in fact, the very word where all 
the fun centres. 

Can any of your correspondents ‘favour me 
with a transcript of the ditty, if any such there 
be, called the Rogue's March? I know an old 
officer, who would almost give the eyes out of his 
head for a copy of the curiosity, ‘The verse com- 
monly sung by soldiers (the only one I have ever 
heard) is subjoined : — 

“ Drum the rascal out of the town, 
Drum him out for desertion ; 
If ever he ‘lists for a soger again, 
May the d 1 be his sergeant.” 
The air of the march, of course, is well known. 
It is given in Chappell’s National Airs, p. 15. A 





writer on the subject (“ N. & Q,.” 2°*§, ii. 36.) | 


is astonished, that “so graceful and pastoral a 
melody should have been condemned to be the 
cantio in exitu of deserters and reprobates who 
are to be drummed out” of the service; but I 
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will answer for it, if he had ever heard it played, | 


in giving effect to this ultimate act of martial 
discipline, he would be struck with its appro- 
riateness. As played by military buglers or 
fers, who unquestionably improvise the accom- 
paniments as wide of contrapuntal propriety as 
possible, to suit the ignominious ceremony, he 
would neither think it graceful nor pastoral, but 
swear, by Crotch or some other “ divine composer,” 
it was just the thing for the occasion. M.S. R. 
Brompton Barracks. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


The Villa Ludovisi (2™ §. vi. 402.) —Your num- | 


ber of last Saturday contains a very unfair and 
unfounded attack on a Roman nobleman, Prince 


Piombino, signed by Dr. Rock, and stating that | 


the Villa Ludovisi and its artistic treasures have 


many years been churlishly closed by their | 


owner to the inhabitants of Rome and to tra- 
vellers, and especially the frescoes by Guercino in 
the Casino. 

I beg to inform Dr. Rock that nothing is 
more easy for foreigners than to obtain permission, 


and which is enjoyed every year by hundreds of | 


our countrymen, by soliciting it from the noble 
owner. The gallery of statues with such permis- 
sion is vigited by hundreds every Thursday, as also 
the Casino, containing Guercino’s frescoes, when 
not inhabited by the family (from April to June). 
If the Casino has not been open during the present 
year, it has ‘arisen from its undergoing extensive 
repairs, by the addition of two wings for the resi- 
dence of the younger members of the family. 

As a friend of the Piombino family, and an 
habitual resident at Rome, I trust you will give 
insertion to this contradiction to Dr. Rock's asser- 
tion, than which nothing is so likely to shut the 
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Villa Ludovisi against all foreigners and tras 
vellers. . B. Pentianp. 

At Mr. Murray’s, 

50. Albemarle Street. 

“ Come thou fount of every blessing” (2° S. vi, 
65.) —I have had the opportunity of looking at 
Mrs. Diana Binden’s copy of the hymn —‘‘ Come 
thou fount of every blessing”—~as sent by your 
correspondent Z., and send you the following par- 
ticulars : — The hymn is copied with some others, 
e.g. Watts’s hymn, “ My God the spring of all 
my joys,” and one or two of Mrs. Binden’s own, 
upon some blank leaves in Wesley's Hymns and 
Sacred Poems, Dublin, 1747. On the title-page 
is written, “ Diana Binden, 1759.” The book is 
bound; and! on the inside of the cover is some 
handwriting, evidently that of the name on the 
title-page and of the MS. Hymns. Upon part 
of this handwriting of the cover a Wesleyan So- 
ciety’s ticket is pasted, —the device, Christ wash- 
ing the Disciples’ feet. Upon this ticket is written 
Mrs. Binden’s maiden name, Diana Vandeleur, 
she being a member of the Wesleyan Society. 
Mr. George Smith, in his History of Wesleyan 
Methodism, vol. i. p. 340., engraves facsimiles of 
some of the early tickets of the Society, and 
amongst them this, which he says was used circa 
1763. The inference therefore seems to be inevi- 
table, that the writing on the cover, over which 
this ticket was pasted, and the MS. Hymns, which 
are identical with it, are of a prior date to the 
period when this ticket was used. 

The title of the hymn is, as given by your cor- 
respondent, Z. : “ Hymn by the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon.” Evidently, therefore, the hymn, when 
copied by Miss Vandeleur, was believed by her to 
be by the Countess, with whom she was on inti- 
mate terms. Nothing, however, is said by the 
biographer of the Countess about her being a 
writer of hymns, although traditions of the kind 
are I know preserved amongst members of the 
Countess’s connexion. She is, for example, said 
to have written the hymn beginning : 

“ When'thou my gghteous Judge shalt come.” 


Wherever Jay may have affirmed the Countess 
to have been “the author of some hymns,” it is 
not in his Zife. The hymn in question is found 
in the earliest editions of the Counten’s Hymn 
Book, e. g. the edition of 1764. 

Robinson was born in January, 1734, and began 
to preach at Stoneyard, 1759. The popularity 
and excellence of the hymn have induced me to 


| make these inquiries, and to trouble you with the 


evidence. I shall be glad if any of your corre- 
spondents can confirm, or otherwise, the presump- 


| tions of these data. H, A. 


| 





Hudibrastic Couplet (2"* §. vi. 191.) — Absent 
from London during the “Long Vacation,” I 
have not been within reach of “N. & Q.,” and I 
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did not till this week read my August and Sep- 
tember numbers. But, apropos to the couplet 
in question, I remember, nearly now half a cen- 
tury ago, puzzling myself in vain to discover any 
paraphrase by Hudibras of Shakspeare’s senti- 
ment that discretion was the better part of valour. 
In the Second Part of Hudibras, Canto IL., the 
context of the passage may be read ; but not the 
lines, so often cited. Inno edition of the poet's 
Works, or of Butler's Remains, could I, or after- 
wards any of the contributors to the old and 
goodly Retrospective Review, find the verse. The 
occasion of my research was the publication in the 
columns (I think) of the old Morning Chronicle 
of a very witty epigram on our General Sir John 
Murray commanding in the Peninsular war. It is 
worth record in your Notes. Sir John Murray 
had retreated at Tarragona with a British army, 
without battle, before an inferior French force. 
I give the jeu d'esprit from memory : — 
“ Two warriors said, and who'll gainsay, 

That he who fights and runs away 

May live to fight another day. 

But gallant Murray doth surpass 

That valiant hero Hudibras ; 

For Sir John holds, that it is right 

To run away before you fight — 

Since, he who doth the battle stay, 

May never live to run away!” 

I trust that Mr. Ysowetr, and your corre- 
spondent Pisney Tuomrson, will not “ give it up,” 
but find out the “old original.” H. S$. 

Deal. 


Bishop Oglethorp’s Monument at Hexham (2™ 
S. vi. 261.) —Does this monument still exist ? 
or is there any record of its existence, or a copy 
of the inscription? I should be very thankful 
for any information. Owen Oglethorp died in 
Chattcery Lane, London, Dec. 31. 1559, and was 
privately buried at St. Dunstan's in the West on 
the 4th Jan. following. MAGDALENENSIS. 


Hewett of Ampthill and Milibrooke (2™ 8. vi. 
331.) — A typographical error exists in the 6th 
line of the 5th paragraph of this article. Instead 
of “ Mary, daughter of Sir Edward Mowryngs,” 
read “ Mary, daughter of Sir Edward Monyngs ;” 
and in continuation of the sentence I note a mis- 
take of my own; for “Knight and Bart. of Wal- 


dershams or Waldershey,” read “ Knight (only) of 


Waldershare, Kent.” This Sir Edward died in 
1602, and consequently could not have been a 
baronet ; nor would dates, or names of daughters, 
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| a boarding-pike. 


allow this Mary to have been the child of another | 


Sir Edward Monyngs of Waldershare, the grand- 
son, who was knight and baronet. And here I may 
correct a fault in Burke’s Extinct and Darmant 
Baronetcies, art. Montns or WALDERSHARE, p. 


362.,— Mary, daughter of Sir Edward Monyns, | 


married Robert Hart, which, as the pedigrees in 
the various Visitations of the two families, Huet 


| 





| are all of the genus Haste. 
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or Hewett, and Monyngs or Monins, corroborate 
one another,.is a mistake, evidently a misreading 
of Hart for Robert Huet, as the name was more 
generally spelt before 1650. J. F. N. i. 


Quotation (2™ §. vi. 348.) — 
“ The solitary monk that shook the world.” 


The late Rev. Robert Montgomery said this of 


Luther, in his poem of that name. Acne. 


Dwarfs (2™ S. i. 154. 240. &e.) — The follow- 
ing extract from The Times of November 1, 1858, 
will perhaps be interesting to some of your readers, 
and is worthy, I think, of being embalmed in your 
pages : — 

“ Death of a Dwarf.— A dwarf named Richebourg, 
who was only €0 centimetres (23) inches high), has just 
died in the Rue du Four St. Germain, aged 90. He was, 
when young, in the service of the Duchess d’Orleans, 
mother of King Louis Philippe, with title of ‘ butler,’ but 
he performed none of the duties of the office. After the 
first revolution broke out he was employed to convey 
despatches abroad, and, for that purpose, was dressed as a 
baby, the despatches being concealed in his cap, and a 
nurse being made to carry him. For the last 25 years 
he lived in the Rue du Four, and during all that time 
never went out. He had a great repugnance to strangers, 
and was alarmed when he heard the voice of one; but in 
his own family he was very lively and cheerful in his 
conversation. The Orleans family allowed him a pension 
of 3000f.— Galignani’s Messenger. 

It would be interesting to know what des- 
patches Richebourg was employed in conveying 
in the manner above stated. Acrgep T. Las. 

Ahoghill Rectory, Ballymena. 


What is a Spontoon (2™ §., vi. 329.) — To the 
Query, “ What is a spontoon?” and the Reply 
from Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, may be added 
the following Note as to its derivation and ety- 
mology. Spontoon is a corruption of the French 
Esponton, through the German “Sponton eine 
Kurze Pike.” ‘The Dictionary of the French Aca- 
demy (art. Esronton) describes it, — 

“Un Arme d’hast‘(on pron. ['S. et le T.), sorte de demi- 
pique, que portaient autrefois les Officiers d’Infanterie. On 
s’en sert particulitrement sur les vaisseaux quand on én 
vient & l’abordage :” 

The word hast, says the same 
authority, is used only in the phrase “ Arme 
d’hast,” which the Germans call “ Stoss-gewehr,” 
a thrusting weapon, and applied to all weapons 
armed with a point at the end of a short staff, such 
as that in Hudibras : — 

* Who bore a lapce with iron pike, 
Th’ one half would thrust, the other strike.” 

The pike, the half-pike, the partisan (‘‘ pertui- 
sane,” Ir.) of Shakspeare’s Flamilct, the halbert, 
the esponton of the French, the sponton of the 
Germans, and the spontoon of Major Sturgeon, 
JAMES ELgs. 
20. Burney Street, Greenwich. 
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Silkworm Gut (2™ §. vi. 373.) — Your Querist 


will find an account of the mode of preparing silk- 
worm gut in Ure's Dictionary of Arts. This work 
is so easily accessible that 
valuable pages should be occupied by an extract 
from it. Ww. M‘Crez. 


Electric Telegraph foretold (2™ §. vi. 359).— 
J.de L. asks “ a 
with the wire four miles in length?” referred to 
in Notes to Assist the Memory, 1819. The allu- 
sion is probably to Dr. Watson’s seventh experi- 
ment at Shooter's Hill, on August 5, 1748. See 
“ An Account of the Experiments made by some Gen- 
tlemen of the Royal Society in order to discover whether 
the Electrical Power would be sensible at great Dis- 
tances,” 8vo. London, 1748. 
The longest wire, however, used by Dr. Watson 
was only 12,276 feet, so that the entire circuit 
was a little over 44 miles. The celebrated ex- 
periment of Francis Ronalds made at Hammer- 
smith in 1816 was with a wire of rather more 


than eight miles. See Descriptions of an Electric | 
Telegraph, and of some other Electrical Apparatus, | 
8vo. London. 1823. For a tolerably complete | 


outline of the history of electric telegraphy, see 

an article in the Saturday Review for August 14 

ultimo, C. Mansrrecp Inciesy. 
Birmingham. 


La Martiniére (1* 8. xii. 453. ; 2 S. v. 137.)— 
“James and Mrs. Schilling walked to the Martinitre 
this morning, Sir Colin’s head-quarters for the day. 
They thought they might discover some débris of our 
property scattered about, but not a vestige of anything 
was to be seen, not even the leaf of a book lying about. 


The clearance has been most complete; there has been | 


nothing left of the Martinitre but the bare walls; every 
bit of woodwork, such as doors and window-frames, has 
been carried off. The beautiful marble pavement has all 
been dug up, and the place is quite a ruin; no trace of 
course of the dear horses, or carriage, or harp to be found. 
General Martin’s tomb has been broken to fragments, and 
his old bones dug up and scattered to the winds.” —Lady’s 
Diary of the Siege of Lucknow, p. 169. Nov. 23, 1857. 

E. H. A. 


* Penhill (2°¢ 8. vi. 328.) — Pen or Penn, in the 
old British tongue meant “top of a mountain,” as | 
in Pendle Hill, Penigent, &c. Penhill is therefore | 


in reality one of the numerous instances of names 


of places made up of two or more words, each | 


signifying the same thing, but in the language of 


successive occupiers the latter syllable or syllables | 


being added to explain the foregoing; e. g. a Saxon 
word added to a British, with perhaps a Danish or 
Norman termination to that. Your correspondent 
should have favoured us with Ais version of the 
story he wishes to have corrected. J. Eastwoop. 


Millicent in Ireland (2™ §S. v. 170.)— Millicent 
is in the county Kildare. You will find mention 
made of it (1"* S. m 418.) in the note relative to 
Sterne’s Koran. J.8. C. 


do not think your | 


© performed the experiment | 
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Parodies on Scott and Byron (2™ 8. vi. 206.)— 
| Robert Orde Fenwick, author of The Goblin 
| Groom, was eldest son of Richard Fenwick of 
Lemington, parish of Edlingham, Northumber- 
land. He served in a cavalry regiment for some 
a lived afterwards in France, subsequently at 

ath, where he died some years ago, and is buried 


in Lansdown Cemetery, Bath. Varyran Ruscep. 


Blondeau (2™ §. vi. 346.) —I think I can mend 
H. C. H.’s genealogy of the Blondeau family, al- 
though I am unable to go farther into the subject. 

“William Neville Blondeau, son of Lewis Augustus 
and Denise, was born in St. James’s Palace, 27th Dec, 
1741, and was baptized there 14 Jan. 1741-2.” 

Mr. Blondeau, the father, lived for some years 
after the birth of this son, and had farther issue, 
viz. :— 

“ Lewis George Blondeau, son of Lewis Augustus and 
Denise, born 5th April, 1744, baptized May 2nd;” and 
| “ Frederick Blondeau, son of Louis Augustus, Esq., and 
Denise, born in St. James’s Palace, 17th March, 1746, 
baptized May 5th.” 

The eldest son, William Neville Blondeau, was 
married, 7th Jan. 1765, to Elizabeth, a daughter, 
| under age, of Cesar Hawkins, Esq. 

* The above information is taken from notes ex- 

tracted a few years ago by a friend from the Re- 

| gisters of St. P seme Church, Piccadilly. 
PaTonce. 


Nursery Literature (2" S. vi. 373.) —In addi- 
tion to the books on this interesting subject quoted 
by A Sunscriser, I would refer him to the fol- 
lowing, An Essay on the Archeology of our Popular 
Phrases and Nursery Rhymes, by John Bellenden 
| Ker, Esq., in 2 vols., published by Longmans at 
12s. It is a book in which a great deal of inter- 
esting matter is mixed up with many imaginative 
derivations, but nevertheless contains much valu- 
able information. There is also a very little work 
on the Popular Rhymes of Scotland, by Robert 
Chambers, Esq., which will afford A Sunscriser 
much information. Luisewe.tynn Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Derby. 


Volksreime und Volkslieder in Anhalt- Dessau, 
von Eduard Fiedler, 8°, 208 pages, Dessau, 1847, 
| 2s. 6d., contains a critical examination of the con- 
nexion of English and German nursery rhymes. 

Seven SLEEPERS. 

“The Proposal” (2 §. iv. 473. ; v. 38.)—Two 
only of the three young ladies whose portraits are 
painted in Harlow’s picture bearing this name are 
the daughters of the late Wm. Pearce, Esq., of 10. 
Whitehall Place, viz. Mrs. Blunt (the one in pro- 
file to the right), and Lady Dymoke (the centre 
head) ; the third portrait being that of Mrs. 
Blomfield, the widow of the late Bishop of Lon- 
| don, but who, at the time the picture a a 
| was Miss Cox. W. M. T. 
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Lord George Gordon's Riots (2 §S. vi. 243. 315. 
382.) —To correspondents who have noticed this 
subject I may mention the following rather curious 
work, entitled — 

“The Fourth Book of the Chronicles, or the Second 
Book of Gordon, to which are added the Chapters of Don- 
nellan, &c., written originally in Arabie by an Oriental 
Sage in the Time of the Jewish Captivity, and Translated 
literally into English as far as the Idiom of the Language 
would admit, with Notes Critical and Explanatory. Lon- 


don, printed for the Translator by J. Wade, No. 163. Fleet | 
Street, MDCCLXXXI., pp. 22., xx. chapters, large 4to. with | 


? 


oval portrait of Lord George Gordon, J. Lodge, seulp.’ 


What the contents are of the three preceding 
books I cannot say; but judging from this fourth 
book, which relates in Scripture style, with very 
considerable circumstantiality, the trial of Lord 
George Gordon, &c., I think it probable that the 
former will contain many details and incidents 
connected with the riots and their penal conse- 
quences ; and from the date of the work the writer 
had likely been an eye-witness of the proceedings. 

Who was the author of this unique narrative, 
and who appears also to have written the Third 
Book of the Chronicles of London for 1780? 

G. N. 

The rioter who suffered at Bethnal Green was 
William Gamble, a “ cabinet maker by trade,” 
between thirty and forty years of age, for “ de- 
molishing the house of Justice Willmot.” (Poli- 
tical Magazine, vol. i. p. 501.) R. W. 


“Cocksh. ‘ and “ Cockshoot” (2™ 8. vi.345.)— 
Whence the family of this name originally came I 
have never been able to learn with certainty ; but 
I have some recollection of having heard that 
James Cockshut, who was in the last century 
manager of the iron works of the Hanbury fa- 
mily at Pontypool and its neighbourhood, and 
afterwards one of the founders of the Cyfarthfa 
Works, near Merthyr, and who is mentioned in 
the Introduction to the Reports of John Smeaton 
as one of the original members of the first Society 
of Civil Engineers, came into Monmouthshire 
from Yorkshire, and the name may possibly still 
be found or remembered in some of the York- 
shire valleys where the concurrence of charcoal 
and water-power, in the last century, determined 
the site of the iron forges of Britain. 

Vryan Ruecep. 

“Vease” (2 S. vi. 397.) —The proverb, “Every 
pea hath its vease, and a bean fifteen,” is thus ex- 
plained by Ray (Bohn’s Handbook of Proverbs, 
p. 57.):— 

“A veaze, in Italian vescea, is crepitus ventris. So it 
signifies peas are flatulent, but beans ten times more.” 

In the same collection (p. 181.) will be found 
the proverbial phrase — 

“T'll vease thee ; 


i.e. Hunt or drive thee. Somerset.” 


Zeus. 


“Court” (2™ §,. vi. 395.) — This term is not 
confined to the neighbourhood of Dover; it is 
universal. It always indicates the manor-house, 
where the lord of the manor or his tenant is resi- 
dent ; and therefore is probably so called because 
the Lord held his “ Court” there. CaNTIARIUs. 


Hope (2™' S. vi. 372.) — The Essay on the 
“ Origin and Prospects of Man” is reviewed in 
the Monthly Review, vol. cxxv. p. 390. — ‘Arseds. 

Dublin. 

Wake Family (2 §. vi. 354.)—In reply to 
ME LeErTEs, no mention whatever is made of any 
Geoffrey Wac in Abp. Wake’s History of his 
family. .Hugh took his name from Emma, his 
wife; who was the representative, through suc- 
cessive female heirs, of Herewaldus Le Wake, 
mentioned by Sirverstone at p. 353., and who 
might much more properly be termed “the 
founder of the family” than Hugh. Of this 
Hugh the Archbishop writes (p. 24.) : — 

“Who this Hugh was, in whom our Name became first 
the Name of a Family, I have not found; and am apt to 
think, from his taking of his Wives Name, that he was 
not very considerable of himself, nor does it appear that 
he did any extraordinary matters after his coming to so 
high a Fortune.” 

The Archbishop is inclined to reject entirely 
the notion of a Norman origin, as he considers 
the authority of those copies of the Roll of Batell 
Abbey, in which the name is inserted, as well as 
of John Brompton’s Chronicle, where it also ap- 
pears amongst those who came over with William, 
to be of insufficient weight. And he concludes 
that “we must look for the first original of our 
Family among the Saxons” (p. 7.). He considers 
the name, Le Wake, or The Watchful, to have 
been a title given to Hereward, descriptive of his 
character as a military commander. With this 
view Mr. Lower seems to coincide. (English 
Surnames, 3rd edit., 1849, vol. i. 143.) 

Abp. Wake follows Dugdale in his dates, &c. 
respecting the three Baldwins; but without no- 
ticing the difficulty that Meneres has pointed 
out. AcHE. 


Metropolitan Architects: South Sea House: Ex- 
cise Office (2"°S, vi. 326.) — The architect of the 
Excise Office was Mr. James Gandon. (See 
Knight's London, vol. v. p. 112.) Ss. O. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, BTC. 


The Camden Society is active in its werk of usefulness, 
Two books for the subscription paid on the Ist May last 
are already in course of delivery to the Members. With 
respect to the first of these, The Romance of Blonde of 
Oxford and Jehan of Damartin, by Philippe de Reimes, 
edited by M. Le Roux de Lency, we must content our- 
selves with repeating the words of the editor, that “it is 
a simple narrative of familiar incidents, such as belonged 
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in the thirteenth century to every-day life: and it is this 
circumstance which imparts to it its great value, for it is a 
most interesting picture of medieval manners, equally 
vivid and minute.” The second is one of more general 
interest. It is derived from a MS. belonging to the Duke 
of Devonshire and materials in the State Paper Office, 
and is entitled Savile Correspondence; Letters to and 
Srom Henry Savile, Esq., Envoy at Paris and Vice Cham- 
berlain to Charles IT. and James II, edited by W. Durrant 
Cooper, ¥.5.A. The Correspondence, which extends from 
April, 1661, to August, 1687, illustrates in a more or 
less degree, not only the political history of the period, 
but incidentally its social condition. It has been edited 
with great industry by Mr. Cooper, whose well-written 
Introduction and carefully compiled Index add to the 
value of a work which is alike creditable to the editor and 
the Camden Society. 

Eric, or Little by Little, by F. Farrar, Fellow of 
Trinity Coilege, C ibridge, is a story of school-boy life, 
which narrates in a very natural manner the painful his- 
tory of a lad of high promise who fell “by little and 
little,” through false pride and false principles and 
want of mora! courage, into the grossest vices. ‘he tone 
of the book is most healthy, and few boys, we think, could 
read it without being warned by Eric's fate to 1 those 
errors to which his fall may be distinctly traced. 

Messrs. De La Rue have issued their Jmproved Indelible 
Diary and Memorandum Book, edited by Norman Pogson, 
First Assistant at the Radk liffe Observatory, Oxford, for 
the coming year, 1859. The useful information in this 
Diary nsive and complete, that it woul 
easy to improve the Diary in this respect; but the taste 
and elegance with which it has been got 
even the high standard for which all the 
the firm of De La Rue & Co. are now distinguished. 

Mr. Blades announces for early publication A 7T'reatise 
on the Typographical Works of William Caxton, The 
volume will contain some new particulars in the Life of 
William Caxton, with extracts from original documents ; 
an Essay on his Types and Typography; an exact Col- 
lation of every work at present known to have issued from 
Caxton’s press ; and an accurate transcript of all Cax- 
ton’s Prologues and Epilogues in their original ortho- 
graphy, besides other literary and bib sliographical illus- 
trations. 
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Books Recetven.— The Song of Songs, translated from 
the original Hebrew, with a Commentary, historical and 
critical, by Christian D. Ginsburg. Longmans. 1857. 
Mr, Ginsburg views the Song of Solomon in an aspect 
which will be new to many of our readers, as a drama of 
pastoral life, representing the loves of a shepherd and 
shepherdess of Judab, the solicitation to which the damsel 
was subjected by the great King at J rusalem, the stead- 
fastness with which she resisted his addresses, and her 
happy union with her own betrothed. This interpreta- 
istent with that higher sense 
many other expositors of 
ird this canticle, as ex- 


tion is by no means incons 
in which St. Bernard and 
Scripture have taught us to reg 
pressive of the heavenly love between the Divine Bride- 
groom and his Bride the Church. Mr. Ginsburg has 
worked out his theory with a good deal of pains, and has 
prefixed a careful and candid conspectus of the various 
interpretations. 
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A Vindication of the Hymn Te Deum Laudamus from 
Errors and Misrepresentations of a Thousand Years, §c., by 
Ebenezer Thomson. J. R. Smith. 1858.—In this beau- 
tifully printed little volume upon the Te Deum, we have 
the result of Mr. Thomson's studies for more than thirty 
years. And we must confess to much gratification at one 
correction of the received reading which he has made 
known tous. The verse “ make us to be numbered with 
thy Saints in glory everlasting,” had always seemed to 
us wanting in point and vigour. But the true readin 
Mr. Thomson shows, is, “ 2terna fac cum sanctis tuis 
glorii munerari,” — Make them to be gifted, together 
with thy Saints, with glory everlasting. 
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